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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


By WILLIAM W. DOHERTY, ESQ., OF BOSTON 


’ | NHE Republican Party in Massa- 
chusetts had its origin in the 
hearts and consciences of men 
whose moral nature revolted 

at the idea that there could be property 
in man or any sufficient excuse for the 
enslavement of men of any color or 
race; whose sensibilities were shocked 
at the cruelties inflicted upon the 
unhappy Africans held as slaves in 
the Southern States of the Union; 
and whose devotion to the right, as 
they saw it, impelled them to adopt 
and support any lawful means for the 
restriction and final abolition of 
slavery in the United States. 

The opponents of slavery were found 
in every class and community of our 
Commonwealth, and in the ranks of 
every political party; and, while all 
were not of the same mind as to the 
best means to be adopted for its ex- 
tinction, yet the desire to do away 
with the evil was present with each. 
Those there were who believed in and 
advocated “immediate emancipation,” 
regardless of political conditions or 
social complications; there were others 
still who, recognizing the rights of the 
slaveholder under the limitations and 
compromises of the Constitution of 
the United States, believed that only 
by moral agitation against its existence, 
and legislation which should prevent 
its extension into territory where it 
did not exist, could the cause be most 
effectively aided. The ideas of such 
men found exemplification in the so- 


called “Missouri Compromise” of 
1820, by the terms of which slavery 
was prohibited in any territory of the 
United States where it did not then 
exist, north of a certain well defined 
line, viz., thirty-six degrees and 
thirty minutes north latitude. Again 
there were others who, professing an 
abhorrence of the unclean thing, dep- 
recated any agitation which might 
offend the South and disturb the 
business relations of the two sections. 
This last class was in the popular 
language of that time aptly termed 
“Doughfaces.” 

The Republican Party which, under 
that name, was started in one of the 
Western States in 1854, was but the 
successor to and the inheritor of the 
ideas and principles of men and parties 
of prior days. First among these was 
the so-called “Abolition Party,” the 
party of “immediate and uncondi- 
tional emancipation,” a party which 
claimed to be non-political in purpose, 
as that word is generally understood, 
and repudiated agitation of its prin- 
ciples through a special political as- 
sociation, hoping “‘to make it the 
interest of existing political parties 
to act upon abolition principles.” 
There was, however, a section of the 
Abolitionists who felt otherwise, and 
organized “The Liberty Party,” which 
in 1840 polled about seven thousand 
votes, and in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1844 had acquired such a 
following that in New York State it 
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drew voters enough from the Whig 
Party to cause the loss of that State’s 
electoral vote to Henry Clay, and so 
the loss of the presidency; for had 
Mr. Clay carried New York he, and 
not James K. Polk, would have been 
elected to that position. In 1848 was 
organized “The Free Soil Party,” an 
antislavery body whose purpose and 
principles were substantially those of 
the Liberty Party and the Republican 
Party of later date. 

In the summer of 1854 the Repub- 
lican Party in Massachusetts was or- 
ganized. The times were propitious 
for it. The public conscience had 
been stirred by seeing fugitive slaves 
arrested, the courthouse in Boston 
in chains and garrisoned by the thugs, 
bullies, and pimps from Boston’s dark- 
est parties who constituted the squad 
of deputy U. S. marshals hired to 
prevent any possible rescue of the 
fugitive, and to guard him, when he 
had been ordered back into slavery, to 
the national vessel which transported 
him to Virginia. It had seen this 
guard re-enforced by U. S. regular 
troops and marines from the National 
Navy Yard, who, with loaded muskets, 
cannon grape-shotted, and lighted 
linstocks, preceded and brought up 
the rear of the hollow square in the 
center of which the poor creature 
marched to his doom over the spot 
hallowed by the blood of Crispus 
Attucks and his fellow martyrs in the 
Boston massacre of March 5, 1770. 
And, more than all, the nation at 
large had seen in 1854 the wanton 
abrogation of the Missouri Com- 
promise passed by the National Con- 
gress in 1820, and for more than thirty 
years acquiesced in by all parties as 
limiting the territory iato which 
slavery might be extended. Then 
followed the invasion of Kansas by the 
border ruffians of Missouri; the 
assaults upon and murders of the 
Free State men of that territory, 
connived at and condoned by the 
National Democratic Administration 
and its territorial officers in “ Bleeding 
Kansas.” Then the North turned — 
not its cheek for another blow — but 


to face with Northern firmness and 
fierceness the proslavery influence to 
which it had too long yielded. 

Massachusetts recalled the words 
of one of its own poets saying to her 
in her own vernacular: 

* Hain’t they sold your colored seamen? 

Hain’t they made your env’ys wiz? 

Wut’ll make ye act like freemen? 

Wut'll git your dander riz?” 
and, as its answer, sent forth a call 
for a convention, to be held at Worces- 
ter on September 7, 1854, to take 
measures for checking the aggressions 
of the proslavery Democracy. Samuel 
Hoar, the father of the late George 
F. Hoar, and the first signer of the 
call for the organization of the Free 
Soil Party in 1848, presided at this 
convention, which nominated Henry 
Wilson as its candidate for Governor. 
The party then organized was popu- 
larly known as “The Republican 
Party,” and a few years afterward 
formally adopted that name in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The year 1854 witnessed also the 
advent into the field of politics in 
Massachusetts of the so-called “ Know 
Nothing Party,” a secret organization 
whose members always responded, “I 
don’t know,” to any question asked 
them concerning it. Its avowed pur- 
pose was to check the alleged influence 
of Romanism, and the power in politics 
of citizens of foreign birth of that 
faith. This party had enrolled in its 
membership about eighty thousand 
voters. In the State election in the 
fall of 1854 it swept, like a veritable 
tidal wave, over the Commonwealth, 
bringing to the surface and depositing 
upon its political shores a motley 
collection of self-seeking politicians, 
religious bigots, and ignorant enthusi- 
asts. It elected all its candidates 
for State offices, members of Congress, 
and nearly every member of the Legis- 
lature of the State. In the ranks of 
the “Know Nothing,” or “‘ American 
Party,” as it was known to its mem- 
bers, were many who had, as anti- 
slavery men, been active workers in 
the Free Soil Party, and carrying 
their antislavery principles into their 
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new political fellowship, did much in 
controlling its action in politics on 
antislavery lines. 

The spirit and sentiment which or- 
ganized the Republican Party in that 
year soon made their way into the 
lodges of the “Know Nothings,” and 
the fear of papal aggression yielded 
to the indignation aroused by the 
aggressiveness of the slave power, and 
the dominating influence of the South. 
In 1855 the Know Nothing Legislature 
enacted the “Personal Liberty Law,” 
designed to safeguard in Massachu- 
setts the rights of alleged fugitive 
slaves. In June, 1855, the Massa- 
chusetts delegates in the National 
Council of that party, and other 
Northern delegates, withdrew from 
that body, because it demanded the 
enforcement of the Fugitive Slave 
Law and forbade the discussion, in any 
form, of slavery by the American 
Party in its councils. 

In the same year (1855) the Ameri- 
can Party elected Henry Wilson, who 
had late in the campaign of 1854 
joined that party, U.S. Senator from 
Massachusetts. He had been one 
of the most prominent members of 
the Free Soil Party, and was in the 
1854 campaign the candidate for 
Governor of the Republicans. 

Henry Wilson was one of the practi- 
cal political managers of Massachu- 
setts; no man in the State was in closer 
touch with, or better knew the trend 
of opinion among the middling class 
of its population than he, though he 
made himself familiar with political 
conditions in any class. He would 
go from one end of the State to another, 
visiting workshops and factories, talk- 
ing with the operators, or interviewing 
the managers; calling upon the party 
men of prominence — not forgetting to 
chat with those of the opposite party — 
thus getting at the consensus of public 
opinion and fitting himself for the 
contests which he saw were impending. 
He would not infrequently drop a 
word or make a suggestion other than 
those in which he believed, with the 
view of drawing out the company in 
which he happened to be. He was an 
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especial favorite with the mechanic 
and farming element, for he had been 
one of them. He was born to a life 
of early poverty at Farmington, N. H. 
February 16, 1812. His name as 
child and young man was Jeremiah 
Jones Colbath, for which he later 
substituted the name by which he is 
best known. His early education was 
very limited; he struggled along as 
best he might, keeping his life and his 
mind clear, at work as a farm laborer 
until he arrived at the age of twenty- 
one, when he walked from his New 
Hampshire home to Natick and 
learned the shoemaker’s trade. He 
earned money enough to pay for his 
tuition for a few months at the Concord 


Academy. When his money was ex- 
hausted he returned to the shoe- 
maker’s bench. In the presidential 


campaign of 1840 he first became 
known to the public as a stump 
speaker for “Tippecanoe and Tyler, 
too,” under the name of “The 
Natick Cobbler,” and in later cam- 
paigns was in great demand at party 
gatherings of the Whigs. In 1848 he 
was a delegate to the Whig National 
Convention, which nominated General 
Taylor for the presidency on a pro- 
slavery platform, and, as an anti- 
slavery man, he, with Charles Allen 
of Worcester, bolted from the conven- 
tion and took with Mr. Allen an active 
part in organizing the Free Soil Party 
in Massachusetts. He subsequently 
became President of the State Senate, 
United States Senator, and Vice- 
President; dying in office November 
22, 1875. 

In 1855 the Republicans nominated 
as their candidate for Governor, Julius 
Rockwell, who had been an anti- 
slavery Whig. He had been Speaker 
of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, and fora short timea 
Senator of the United States; in 
1859 he was appointed by Governor 
Banks one of the judges of the new 
Superior Court of the State. Henry 
Wilson and Anson Burlingame (one 
of the members of Congress elected 
by the American Party in 1854) 
publicly supported the Republican 
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candidate; breaking their allegiance 
to the party which had placed them 
in office, and ever after acted with the 
Republicans. Burlingame was an old 
Free Soiler, and as such a candidate 
for Congress in the district which he 
afterwards represented. But the 
American Party was numerically 
strong enough to again elect its ticket 
for State officers and controlled the 
State for another year. 

When the time came to nominate a 
national ticket for the election of 
1856 the Republican Party had gained 
great strength in the Northern States. 
It met in National Convention, nomi- 
nated John C. Fremont of California 
for President, and William L. Dayton 
of New Jersey for Vice-President. 
The nominees of the Democratic Party 
for those offices were James Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania, and John C. Brecken- 
ridge of Kentucky. The American 
Party placed in nomination Millard 
Fillmore of New York, who had been 
acting President after General Tay- 
lor’s death, and Andrew J. Donelson 
of Tennessee. An antislavery section 
of the American Party nominated 
Fremont for President, and “a party 
by the name of Johnson” for Vice- 
President. The last-named ticket was 
soon withdrawn, as the great bulk of 
the rank and file of its supporters were, 
in the main, in practical sympathy 
with the Republican Party and openly 
advocating its principles. 

The nomination of Fremont and 
Dayton and the platform of the party 
were most favorably received in Massa- 
chusetts. The conscience of the State 
was deeply moved and firmly deter- 
mined no longer to submit to slavery’s 
aggressions. As has been already 
said, the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, the arrest and return of 
fugitive slaves, especially that of 
Anthony Burns, which followed within 
about a month after that repeal, had 
substantially solidified public opinion. 
It seemed as though nothing was 
wanting to assure to the Republicans 
the control of the State. But the 
crowning act of Southern arrogance 
and Southern folly came on the twenty- 


second day of May, 1856, when 
Senator Sumner, who after the ad- 
journment of the Senate remained at 
his desk quietly engaged in writing, his 
legs so tightly confined under the desk 
that he could not easily rise, was 
brutally beaten about his head with a 
heavy cane by Preston S. Brooks, 
M. C., from South Carolina, until he 
fell bleeding and insensible on the 
floor of the Senate chamber. This 
outrage was committed because of 
words spoken in debate by the Senator 
a day or two before. 

Charles Sumner, the champion for 
many years of the moral element of 
the Free Soil and Republican parties 
in Massachusetts, was born in Boston 
and educated in her schools. He was 
a graduate of Harvard College and 
its Law School, and a member of the 
Suffolk County Bar, though not es- 
pecially active in his profession. Of 
sufficient financial means to afford 
him the opportunities of foreign 
travel, in his earlier years he made the 
tour of Europe under most favorable 
circumstances, having letters of in- 
troduction to European notabilities 
which opened to him the homes of 
refinement and secured for him the 
entree to literary and scientific socie- 
ties and the political and diplomatic 
world. Upon his return to Boston he 
opened a law office, which was the 
center for men of sympathies similar 
to his own. In 1845 he came very 
prominently before the people of 
Massachusetts, by reason of language 
used in his Fourth of July oration 
before the citizens of Boston at the 
celebration of the national anniver- 
sary. The title of his address was 
“The True Grandeur of Nations,” 
and it was most pronounced in de- 
nouncing wars as unnecessary, armies 
and navies as things not to be en- 
couraged, and far from complimentary 
to the citizen militia, several com- 
panies of which were present and took 
umbrage at his address. He early 
identified himself with men of anti- 
slavery sentiments, and in 1848 ad- 
hered to the Free Soil Party, advocat- 


ing its principles. In 1851 he was, 
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after a long contest in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, elected to the 
United States Senate for the full 
term of six years, in the last year 
of which he was, as elsewhere herein 
stated, assaulted by Preston S. Brooks. 
For nearly four years Mr. Sumner was 
a great sufferer from the effects of this 
assault, and during that period seldom 
able to appear in his seat in the Senate. 
He was obliged to go to Europe for 
medical treatment, and only obtained 
relief by submitting himself to the 
tortures of a red-hot iron applied to 
his naked spine. Massachusetts hon- 
ored him and itself by re-electing him 
in 1857, although it then seemed that 
he might never again be able to 
serve her. 

When the time came for the election 
in 1862 of a Legislature which should 
choose him or some other person to 
his place, a formidable movement was 
started by certain dissatisfied Re- 
publicans to defeat both him and 
Governor Andrew for re-election, but 
it signally failed. In 1863 he was 
again elected for a six years’ term in 
the Senate, to be elected again in 1869. 
During his last term he had openly 
condemned the placing upon the flags 
of the regiments which served in the 
war of the rebellion the names of the 
battles in which the regiments had 
taken part, as tending to prolong 
memories unhappy to the South, and 
as keeping alive the animosities which 
the war had engendered. He had 
about this time openly opposed certain 
of the policies of President Grant, 
notably that one which contemplated 
securing a part of San Domingo, had 
refused to support the re-election of 
Grant and advocated that of Horace 
Greeley, the opposition candidate. 

At a special session of the Legisla- 
ture called after the great fire in 
Boston in 1872, resolutions were passed 
condemning his position in relation 
to the flags, but they were rescinded 
by a subsequent Legislature. He re- 
tained until his death the esteem 
of the people at large, and the affection 
and confidence of those who most 
intimately knew him. An extended 
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statement of his work, life, and 
achievements would take more space 
than could be afforded here. They 
have been adequately set forth in the 
story of his life by his friend and 
biographer, the late Hon. Edward L. 
Pierce. Senator Sumner died in office 
March 11, 1874. 

Brutal as was the attack itself, 
deeply as it stirred the people of the 
North, the indignation was heightened 
when the leading journals of the South 
justified the act of Brooks. Public 
meetings extolled it, and he was made 
the hero of the hour to the Southern 
heart. A motion was made to expel 
Brooks from membership in the House 
of Representatives, but it failed to 
receive the necessary two-thirds vote. 
Thereupon Brooks, insolently justi- 
fying his cowardly conduct, resigned 
his seat, returned to South Carolina, 
was re-elected, and in a fortnight 
after his resignation appeared in the 
House with his certificate of re- 
election. Strange as it may seem, 
no Democratic Senator, though practi- 
cally challenged thereto, would move 
for a committee of investigation, and 
when, on the motion of Mr. Seward 
of New York, a committee of five was 
appointed to inquire into the assault 
and report, that committee consisted 
of five Democrats, three of them from 
Northern States. ‘Their report was 
that the Senate had no jurisdiction. 
Mr. Wilson, Senator Sumner’s col- 
league, characterized the outrage in 
fitting terms on the floor of the Senate, 
and was challenged by Brooks. This 
challenge he declined, as one who was 
opposed to dueling, at the same time 
announcing that he believed in the 
principle of self-defense, and for some 
time he went armed. 

In the House of Representatives, 
however, Massachusettts had a mem- 
ber who believed in the duello, Anson 
Burlingame, born in New Berlin, 
N. Y., November 14, 1820, graduate 
of the University of Michigan in 1843, 
and familiar with the sports and hunts 
which were a part of every young 
westerner’s training, came to the 
Harvard Law School from which he 
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graduated in 1846. He was a young 
man of pleasing address, winning 
manners, and a taking public speaker; 
though at first his oratory bordered 
upon the florid. He formed the ac- 
quaintance of and married a young 
lady of Cambridge, the daughter of 
the Hon. Isaac Livermore of that city, 
and so. made the East his home and 
opened a law office in Boston in which, 
as “Warrington” (Wm. S. Robinson) 
says, “the clients he met were mostly 
the young and enthusiastic Free Soilers 
of those days.” Burlingame had 
allied himself with the Free Soil Party 
in 1848, and was the popular orator 
among its young speakers. While effect- 
ive upon the platform before average 
country town audiences, he was rather 
averse to the harder lines of political 
work. One of his intimates said of him, 
comparing him with Henry Wilson, 
“Burlingame never gets up, and Wilson 
never goes to bed.” In 1852 he was 
a member of the Massachusetts Senate, 
and in the fall of that year the Free 
Soil candidate for Congress, in the 
district which embraced the northern 
wards of Boston; but his party was 
at that time in a woful minority, 
casting but fourteen votes in Ward 1 
of Boston (it gave Fremont four hun- 
dred votes in the same ward four years 
later), and he failed of election. 

In 1854, in company with many 
other active Free Soilers, he joined 
the so-called “Know Nothing Party,” 
and was elected to Congress from 
the district in which he ran in 1852. 
It was while he was serving his first 
term as a member of that body that 
Senator Sumner was assaulted. Bur- 
lingame denounced the act of Brooks 
“in the name of that civilization 
which it outraged,” and “in the name 
of that fair play which bullies and 
prize fighters respect.” He, too, was 
challenged by Brooks; he accepted the 
challenge and, as the challenged party, 
named a place in Canada as the ground, 
rifles, at a distance of forty paces, 
as the weapons. To this Brooks 
refused to consent, alleging that in the 
state of public feeling at the North 
he could not get to Canada in safety; 
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a mere subterfuge to avoid meeting the 
man he had challenged, for he could 
easily have gotten to Canada if he 
wished to; his courage, which was equal 
to murderously assaulting a helpless 
man, failed him when he was invited 
to face a loaded rifle in the hands of 
a man familiar with its use. Burlin- 
game’s conduct in this matter was a 
potent element in securing his re- 
election for his second term in 1856. 
He was re-elected in 1858; but at the 
election in 1860 was defeated, fortu- 
nately for himself, for defeat opened 
to him a field of action as a diplomat 
in which he obtained a renown almost 
world-wide. President Lincoln ap- 
pointed him, in 1861, minister to 
Austria. Burlingame had, some years 
before, openly espoused the cause of 
the Hungarians in their revolt against 
Austrian rule and been the eulogist 
of Kossuth, the Hungarian leader, 
thus making himself persona non grata 
to the Austrian Emperor, who de- 
clined to receive him as our minister. 
He was then sent as our minister to 
China, where he remained until he had 
successfully completed negotiations 
with the Chinese government, se- 
curing to the United States many 
valuable privileges. Resigning as 
minister in 1867, the Chinese authori- 
ties appointed him special envoy to 
the United States and the leading 
European powers, for the purpose of 
framing treaties of amity; an honor 
never before conferred upon a for- 
eigner. He, with a suite of Chinese 
nobles, visited this country, and was 
everywhere received with marked 
honors. He died in Europe before his 
work there was completed. 

In 1856 the managing element among 
the Republicans deemed it wise, in 
order to secure as large a number of 
votes as possible, for the Republican 
National candidates, from men still 
attached to the Know Nothings, 
that there should be no opposition 
from the Republicans to the re-election 
of Governor Gardner; accordingly the 
Republican Party abstained from nomi- 
nating a candidate for Governor. But 
a body of Republicans, under the 
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leadership of Francis W. Bird (father 
of Charles Sumner Bird, the candidate 
for governor of the new “Progressive 
Party” in 1912) refused to seem to 


be committed to the support of 
Gardner and put out “The Honest 
Man’s Ticket,” with Josiah Quincy 
as their gubernatorial candidate. 
This ticket polled about five thousand 
votes. “Frank Bird,” as he was called 
by his familiars, was a most determined 
opponent of all shams; he was, in 
1857, opposed to the election of N. P. 
Banks, the Republican candidate for 
Governor, supporting for that office 
Caleb Swan of Easton, on a “straight 
Republican ticket.” 

Francis W. Bird was one of the 
“Conscience Whigs,” who in 1846 
opposed in the Whig State Convention 
the pro-Southern attitude of the 
“Cotton Whigs,” as the conservative 
element in that party was named. 
That same year Mr. Bird called to- 
gether men who thought as he did on 
the question of slavery. For years 
they met almost weekly to dine and 
discuss politics from an antislavery 
standpoint. This politic social gath- 
ering, known as “The Bird Club,” 
was for many years a potent factor in 
the Free Soil and Republican parties of 
this State and nation. It exists to-day 
in the Massachusetts Club, also a 
politico-social body of Republicans; 
the story of which and of the old Bird 
Club will possibly appear in this 
magazine at a not distant date. 

The campaign for Fremont and 
Dayton was a most exciting one in 
Massachusetts. A grand barbecue, 
something heretofore unknown in the 
political campaigns of the State, was 
held at Fitchburg; the speaking was in 
a mammoth tent capable of holding 
thousands; orators from other States 
addressed the gathering, and an ox, 
roasted whole, was a part of the bill of 
fare. In all the large centers “ Path- 
finder Clubs” were organized, taking 
this name from one of the soubriquets 
of Fremont who, as an officer in the 
United States Army, had led an ex- 
ploring expedition across the continent 
to California, then Mexican territory. 
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Fremont, in conjunction with Commo- 
dore Kearney of our navy, raised 
“the Stars and Stripes” over that soil 
and, when California in 1850 came into 
the Union as a State, was one of its 
first senators in Congress. He had 
been one of the foremost advocates of 
making California a “Free State.” 

The romantic sentiment of the 
community was enlisted. On the plat- 
form orators related the love story of 
John and Jessie; how John, despite the 
objections of Jessie’s father, who was 
no less a personage than Thomas H. 
Benton, for thirty years a United 
States Senator from Missouri, had 
pressed his suit, won Jessie’s heart, and 
eloped with and married the girl of 
his choice. Fremont and Dayton 
carried the State, and all the State 
officials elected, except the Governor, 
were in sympathy with the Republic- 
ans. At the election of State Officers 
in 1857 the Republican Party elected 
its ticket in full, and the Legislature 
of 1858 contained in both its branches 
substantial Republican majorities. 

John A. Andrew was one of the new 
members of the lower house, making 
his appearance for the first time in a 
legislative assembly. Mr. Andrew 
had for years been identified with the 
positive element of the political op- 
ponents of slavery. He had been an 
early member of the Liberty Party, had 
participated in its early struggles, and 
in 1848 with most of its membership 
had gone into the Free Soil Party, 
with which he acted until the advent 
of the Republican Party in 1854, to 
which he gladly gave his allegiance. 
Up to this time (1858) he was com- 
paratively unknown outside a limited 
circle, he was scarcely conscious of his 
own powers, but, all unknown to him, 
his hour was at hand. 

The principalevent inthe Legislature 
of 1858 was the passage of the address 
to the Governor, requesting the re- 
moval of Edward G. Loring from his 
office of Judge of Probate for Suffolk 
County, which office he held when in 
1854, acting as a United States Commis- 
sioner in the hearing on the rendition of 
Anthony Burns, an alleged fugitive 
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from slavery, he had ordered that 
Burns be returned to the man who 
claimed him as his slave. The Legis- 
lature of 1855 had, in deference to the 
outraged antislavery sentiment of the 
State, aroused by the incidents con- 
nected with that rendition, enacted 
the “Personal Liberty Law,” by the 
terms of which was declared, among 
other things, substantially, that no 
man holding office as a United States 
Commissioner should be allowed to 
hold a judicial office of the State. To 
this law Judge Loring paid no atten- 
tion, and the Legislature proceeded 
forthwith to request his removal 
by the Governor, Henry J. Gardner. 
This the Governor declined to do. 
Similar request was made by the 
Legislature of 1857, but Governor 
Gardner adhered to his former posi- 
tion, in which he had the support of 
many antislavery men, who regarded 
the proceeding as an attempt to punish 
the judge for doing what he deemed 
to be his duty as Commissioner, and 
also as a blow at the independence of 
the judiciary. 

Believing that Governor Banks 
would respect a similar request when 
made to him, it was introduced and 
referred to a committee. The Gov- 
ernor, willing, if not anxious, to avoid 
the responsibility, favored the passage 
of a bill which should consolidate the 
Courts of Probate with the Courts of 
Insolvency, thereby abolishing the 
office of Judge of Probate, and quietly 
getting rid of Judge Loring. Such 
a bill was introduced. Whichever 
measure was first reported would have 
the better position for immediate 
action. In the race for diligence the 
radicals won. By a tactical move 
Robert C. Pitman of New Bedford, in 
behalf of the committee on the address 
for removal, got its report in one day 
ahead of the report of the committee 
on the proposed consolidation. 

The request for removal, although 
opposed by some of the leading Re- 
publican members, was adopted and 
sent to the Governor, who yielded to 
the majority, and in his message to the 
House called attention to certain 
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defects in the “Personal Liberty Law” 
in language rather pleasing to the 
conservative members. Caleb Cush- 
ing of Newburyport, a Democrat (who 
had been Attorney-General in the 
Cabinet of President Pierce, a man of 
commanding ability, and once a Whig 
member of Congress from the Essex 
District, and as such a man of pro- 
nounced Northern views), led the 
opposition, and in a speech of great 
power denounced the removal, ar- 
raigned the Governor, and condemned 
the law, calling it the Personal Slavery 
Act. So aggressive was his speech 
that the Republicans felt that the 
party should then and there be 
defended. The political editor of the 
Boston Traveler, who was present, 
said to an associate, “The man who 
can successfully reply to that speech 
ought to be made Governor of Massa- 
chusetts.” The Republicans looked 
around the hall, turning first to one 
leader, then to another, then to a third, 
in the hope for the needed reply. 
But the three men, acknowledged 
Republican leaders, each failed to rise 
to the occasion. It looked as though 
Cushing had quelled the whole House. 
The hour had come! where was the 
man? A member who up to that 
time had not been conspicuous in the 
proceedings, serving his first term, 
sat uneasily waiting for some one to 
vindicate his party’s action. A friend 
at his side whispered something in his 
ear. ‘The new member took the floor, 
and in words hesitant, low spoken, 
without apparent earnestness, under- 
took that vindication. Then, said one 
who was present, “In a moment his 
voice broke out in a higher key .. . and 
for half an hour he spoke with a rapid, 
vehement, and overpowering  elo- 
quence which I never heard equaled 
before or since.” The man was found. 
He was John A. Andrew. “When he 
took his seat,”’ says the same auditor, 
“there was a storm of applause. 
The radical men had found their 
prophet. The House was wild with 
excitement. For a moment the 
Speaker was unable to preserve order, 
members cried for joy, others waved 
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their handkerchiefs and threw what- 
ever they could find into the air.” 

Cushing went to Andrew and shak- 
ing hands with him offered his con- 
gratulations. Notonly was this speech 
an effective answer to that of Cushing, 
it was a call to the antislavery men of 
Massachusetts to awake from their 
lethargy, to once more place in the 
forefront of the contest the old banner 
of “Free Soil, Free Speech, and Free 
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Men,” to show that antislavery was 
with them a conviction deep seated in 
their souls, at all times to be avowed 
and defended. The call was heeded. 
Thenceforth Massachusetts was a radi- 
cal antislavery State, and her radi- 
calism was exhibited when in the 
Convention of 1860, Andrew was 
placed in nomination for the govern- 
orship and elected on a radical 
platform. 


FOLK-SONG 


JANAK MARKO AND PHILLIPPE MATZAVIN 


Marko ate at supper with his mother, 

With his mother, with his first love, 

Of salt and of bread and of red wine which warms the blood, 
And as the warrior ate, he smiled. 


To the warrior Marko also spake his mother, 
““Wherefore smilest thou, O my son, my Marko? 
Thou smilest because the supper is good? 

Or because of the first tenderness 

Of my love, of my sweet hospitality?” 

The prince replied, the warrior Marko: 

“Mother dear, my darling mother, 

I do not smile because of your repast, 

Nor because of the most great tenderness 

Of your hospitality, of your dear hospitality. 

I smile because of Phillippe Matzavin. 

He has destroyed sixty-six valiant kings. 

They to him have given sixty-six fair slaves in exchange. 
But at present it is your hour. 

You circumvent the slave; O my first love! 
Shall I go to him, or shall I wait him here? ” 


The mother of Marko spake these words: 
“It is better for you to go and not to wait. 
Your old mother would not laugh to see 
The impious struggles of two heroes, 

To see how the blood of her son flowed.” 


Then Marko rose and went, 


And he encountered those sixty-six slaves. 
“Salute you, the sixty-six slaves!” 


“God guard you, oh great warrior, oh warrior Marko! 


1%? 


“And I far from Phillippe the Madgyar?” 

‘Far? he has yet three hours of the journey.” 

“And what is the strength of that warrior, Phillippe?” 
Then the sixty-six slaves replied, 

“God has not created two heroes alike, 

Equal to Phillippe the Madgyar. 

He has lifted that rock to the height of his knee.” 
Then the offspring of a king, Marko, 

Raised the rock, the rock so heavy, 

And for three hours tossed it to and fro. 

And said the offspring of a king, Marko, 

‘“‘Hearken, ye, the sixty-six slaves, 

Let each of you return quickly to his own country.” 
And each returned at once unto his mae 

Marko went toward Phillippe Madgy 

And he overcame him — Phillippe, P Phillippe the Madgyar. 


From the French of Jules Phillippe Henzay in Le Figaro. 











, HIS is an all New England 
question and cannot be an- 
swered rightly without tak- 
ing into the account a wider 

public opinion than is likely to re- 

spond to a local suggestion. Mr. 

Bourne’s plan is said to involve too 

much money, and efforts are being 

made to shave it down. 

Now the real difficulty with Mr. 
Bourne’s plan is that it does not in- 
volve money enough. Why should 
we continue to afflict posterity with 
inadequate monumental work? Our 
forefathers have surely taught us the 
unhappy consequences of makeshifts 
of that kind. There are few things 
more difficult to get rid of than a bad 
monument. The monument can af- 
ford to wait until there is something 
that the people, with heartfelt earnest- 
ness, really desire to commemorate. 
We may then be willing to spend 
enough money to do it well. Mr. 
Bourne’s plan is simple in outline and 
might prove to be very good if very 
well done. Mr. Bourne’s plan, 
economized, will be an unqualified 
failure. 

There is a moral effect in relative 
proportions that our architects some- 
times fail to grasp. Few things are 
more depressing than monumental 
efforts dwarfed into insignificance by 
surrounding commercial structures. 
If a column is to be the monumental 
feature of Copley Square, it must be 
of such massive proportions and en- 
during solidity as to give to all ad- 
jacent commercial structures an ap- 
pearance of relative unimportance. 
Otherwise the moral effect, the civic 
value of the thing is lost This is one 
of the principal reasons for the su- 


perior impressiveness of old-world 
monuments. They outclass their 
surroundings. We have few that are 
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SHALL COPLEY SQUARE BE MADE 
OR UNMADEP 


not commercially overtopped and 
overwhelmed. Not only must the 
solidity and proportions of a civic 
monument surpass surrounding com- 
mercialism, but so also must the 
beauty and perfection of its workman- 
ship. That is an end not attained by 
searching for the cheapest way of 
doing the thing. If we are not ready 
to take up the work of making Copley 
Square a civic monument, let us 
confine ourselves to the more immedi- 
ate and practical phases of the ques- 
tion. 

A city square exists to admit light 
and air to crowded districts and to 
afford ready access to diverging streets. 
The full area of the square should be 
conserved to these ends, for though 
we do not need it now, we will sadly 
need it as the city’s growth increases 
the congestion of what is already 
ceasing to be an up-town district. 

Public comfort demands easier 
access to Huntington Avenue from 
Boylston Street for pedestrians than 
now exists. Any plan to be seriously 
considered should facilitate that im- 
portant line of communication. Todo 
this is very easy, involving a little 
change of sidewalk lines that would 
not at all interfere with any artistic 
development of the area. The same 
improvemant would facilitate access 
to the Back Bay station from lower 
Boylston Street. The present situa- 
tion is awkward and, with the increase 
of traffic that must follow the growth 
of the city, will become dangerous. 
The real solution of that problem lies 
in closing the Copely Square end of St. 
James Street, and carrying the side- 
walk more directly from Boylston 
Street to the very important thorough- 
fares of Huntington Avenue and Dart- 
mouth Street. Such a change is de- 
manded by public comfort. 















GUINEAS AND HA’PENNIES 
A STUDY OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE COTTON 
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AGED MANCHESTER MILL WORKER WHOSE DESCENDANTS OF THE THIRD 


GENERATION ARE NOW MILL OPERATIVES. SHE HAS PASSED THROUGH 
ALL OF THE GREAT CRISES AND LABOR DIFFICULTIES THAT HAVE FOI 
LOWED THE ESTABLISHMENT IN ENGLAND OF COBDE N’S FREE-TRADI 


POLICY. 
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SINGING THE NATIONAL ANTHEM ON THE MANCHESTER ROYAL EXCHANGE 


“ O Manchester! Why? Really, 
you are wasting your time!” 
How often was that said to 
me, and how gladly would I 
spare a page to refute the well-in- 
tended advice, for to an active intel- 
ligence Manchester makes a strong 
appeal. 

Unrecognized as a capital city by 
the political geographers, the smoke- 
flags that float from her thousand 
chimneys exercise a dominion more real 
over an empire more vast than any 
sovereign state can call its own, an 
empire of trade as broad as the globe 
is round. 

And how proud are her citizens of 
their black city with her eternal pall 
and the ceaseless whir of her spindles! 

Standing there, at a certain point of 
vantage, the eye sweeping a not dis- 
tant horizon may behold at a single 
glance mill property representing an 
investment of forty millions of dollars — 
a portion only of the vast cotton manu- 
facturing equipment of Lancashire. 
It is impossible for an observer of 


any degree of intelligence not to feel 
the inspiration of the enterprise, the 
patience and foresight of capital, the 
manufacturing sense, business acumen 
and indomitable perseverance of which 
this is the mighty achievement. 

Here is the last word in factory con- 
struction and mechanical equipment. 
Unrivaled organization stands behind 
and safeguards the vast business in- 
terests involved. A_ gathering of 
cotton manufacturers in the beautiful 
town hall of Manchester brings to- 
gether a total of business skill and 
probity that may well excite the pride 
of England and the wondering admira- 
tion of other nations. There is much 
here to be approached as a scholar ap- 
proaches a master. 

But the American of to-day, to whom 
is being presented the suggestion not 
only of competing in the markets of the 
world, but of freely opening our own 
markets to the unrestrained competi- 
tion of this gigantic industrial facility, 
cannot but turn first to that other 
investment over against these vast 
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HOLDSWORTH MILL, 


millions in mill and machinery and 
equally visible from the same view- 
point, of some paltry thousands de- 
voted to the erection of the simple and 
straitened dwellings that house the 
toilers of England. Is this the ulti- 
mate of unhindered competition? The 
mind travels back from this sea of low- 
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NEAR STOCKPORT 


eaved structures, these two and four 
room hovels, ro the thriving and beau- 
tiful manufacturing villages of New 
England, teeming with every com- 
fort, white under the green trees and 
bright in the sunshine. 

I, for one, am unwilling that our 
people should decide the grave issues 
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RUTLAND MILL, NEAR OLDHAM 


— A THOROUGHLY MODERN PLANT 
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PLANT AT LEIGH, NEAR MANCHESTER, SHOWING MAGNIFICENT MILL AND WRETCHED TENEMENTS 


involved in a radical change of our 
tariff system, without some compre- 
hension of this darker phase of the sub- 
ject and of why it is that the cotton 
manufacturers of Lancashire can un- 
dersell the world. 

For even the traveled American 
briags back false ideas. ‘There are two 
countries in England, the land of the 
guinea aad the land of the ha’penny. 
Or, as we might put it, two popula- 
tions,— those who receive and those 
who give gratuities. The American 
traveler knows little beyond Regeat 
Street or Bond Street prices. He is a 
giver of gratuities, in fact, the prince 
of all tippers. He finds many cheap 
luxuries and marvels — cheap service 
in particular, and a thousand and one 
economies over his cost of living at 
home, particularly where service is a 
heavy element in the cost. Of the cost 
of living where the element of service 
is eliminated and luxuries forever out 
of the question, the cost of meeting 
the bare minimum of subsistence, he 
knows nothing. He is a citizen of the 
Jand of the guinea. He has absolutely 








no knowledge of prices in those tiny 
and obscure markets where the ha’- 
penny is the medium of exchange. 

English cotton workers have been 
trained as have few others of the 
world’s skilled workers in the science 
of poverty. As recently as our own 
Civil War, privations of such severity 
were forced upon Lancashire by the 
difficulty of obtaining cotton that the 
wage-earners were reduced to the last 
straits of necessity, and the memory 
of that epoch remains as the back- 
ground against which the present is 
measured, while the grandfathers and 
gradmothers hark back to the still 
more disastrous years of the early 
fifties. And these terrible and long- 
continued epochs of privation, whea 
the price of skilled labor fell as low as 
four or five shillings a week and em- 
ployment even at that pitiful dole was 
oaly for the favored few, exercises to 
this day a_ profound influence upon 
the prevalent standards of living. 

An English American, revisiting the 
scenes of his boyhood in Manchester 
after forty years’ absence, told me that 


















neither in the appearance of their 
homes nor their manner of living 
could he discover any material change 
to have taken place in that period of 
nearly half a century. 

The dwelling-house of the British 
cotton worker, like everything else that 
has felt the pressure of that stupen- 
dous system of production, assumes an 
inevitable and stereotyped pattern. 

Built in blocks of from six to a dozen 
doors, each dwelling occupies an aver- 
age ground space of 14x 20 feet, and 
in height reaches from twelve to sixteen 
feet to the eaves. It has a door and 
three windows in front and a door and 
two windows in back, and is divided 
into two or four rooms, according as 
the rent is three shillings and nine 
pence (90c) or five shillings and seven 
pence ($1.34) a week. There is no 
cellar until the rent reaches seven or 
eight shillings a week, a figure pro- 
hibitive to the great majority of fami- 
lies. 

The ground floor is paved with 
slabs of rudely dressed sandstone or 
shale laid on the earth. The open 
fireplace serves all purposes of heat 
and cooking. This fireplace is similar 
in construction and use, but about one- 
third the size, of those used by our 
New England pioneers. It serves all 
purposes of heat and cooking for the 
establishment. If the house is of the 
better grade (for there are differences 
of rank even in these primitive struc- 
tures) an oven is built into the chimney 
on one side of this open hearth, and a 
compartment for hot water on the 
other. A simple damper throws the 
slender blaze to one side or the other 
of the flue according as it is desired to 
heat the oven or the tank. This, the 
kitchen, is the front room of the house 
and the family living-room. It opens 
directly upon the street without hall 
or entry. To the rear (if it is a four- 
room house) is a smaller room, or 
scullery, fitted, in the better tenements, 
but by no means in all, with a rude 
kind of sink, or “‘slop-stone,” as it is 
called. 

The walls of the tiny and primitive 
living-room, or kitchen, are usually 
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papered in bright colors and _ its 
single window is elaborately draped 
with a cheap lace curtain and adorned 
with a bit of bright china. This win- 
dow and the doorstep are the two 
glories of the house. The stone sill of 
the one and the stone step of the other 
are daily scoured with a brick that 
leaves them either white of yellow, 
and whatever may be the distress 
within, the lace curtain, china image 
or flower pot, and scoured window and 
door sills never fail. 

If the family furniture is not tem- 
porarily absent (for the pawn shops 
refuse nothing) the kitchen will con- 
tain a dresser, chairs, a table and a 
lounge or bed, and a bit or two of car- 
pet on the floor. The dresser is the 
piéce de resistance of the outfit and 
is often an heirloom. Upstairs, 
under the low roof, are one or two bed- 
rooms according as the tenement is a 
two or four room structure. These 
are fitted according to family demands. 

These simple structures are roofed 
with slabs of split stone, from an inch 
to two inches in thickness, and so 
heavy as to cause a perpetual sagging 
of the beams and very questionable 
looking weather conditions. Great 
daubs of plaster here and there bear out 
the natural surmise that the roofs have 
rather a sorry time of it. 

In order to furnish a sufficient draft 
the chimneys must rise several feet 
above the low ridgepoles, and these 
up-standing chimneys, rising from the 
low, rough and twisted roofs, give, to 
American eyes, a singular impression 
of primitive simplicity. At American 
prices the entire simple home could be 
erected for from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty dollars and furnished 
for twenty-five dollars. 

I suppose that the actual cost in 
England must be somewhat less. The 
investment appears to be sufficiently 
inviting to attract builders who erect 
them by the thousands in the closest 
possible proximity to the mills. The 
margin of profit, however, is not large, 
and wherever improved tenements 
have been erected, unless as a some- 
what ill-advised charity, it is found 
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necessary to raise the rental, and the 
houses, in consequence, are more likely 
to be occupied by grocers’ clerks and 
small tradesmen than by mill workers. 

Such homes as above described can 
be maintained for a family of four or 
five persons at prevailing English wages 
if at least two members of the house- 
hold are workers and unite their earn- 
ings, or if the head of the family is a 
spinner (or “‘minder’’) on high counts 
(that is, very fine yarn calling for the 
highest skill) in the best mills where 
he may earn as much as thirty shillings 
a week ($7.20) if work is plenty and 
the mill running full time. Such a con- 
dition is, of course, the exception. 
The usual thing is for several members 
of the family to pool their earnings. 
The average spinner cannot earn more 
than twenty shillings ($4.84) a week, 
which leaves him, after paying a rent of 
four shillings and sixpence, three dollars 
and seventy-six cents a week, a sum 
that will not suffice to feed and clothe 
a family even in the primitive fashion 
that obtains. And even this scanty 
allowance is depleted by his Union and 
Friendly Society dues and, latterly, 
by his non-employment and sick-benefit 
government tax. 

Other taxes, unless he is a property 
holder, only appear in the price of that 
which he purchases. For let it not be 
supposed by the innocent reader of 
free-trade literature that a tariff is the 
only tax that is added to the price of 
commodities. Few countries in the 
world are more heavily taxed than 
“free-trade” England, and it is John 
that pays the tax. For the increase 
principally appears in the articles 
which heconsumes. His only luxuries, 
beer and tobacco, are heavily taxed. 
The land-tax appears in his rent. For 
it if were not for the ground charges, 
his rent, calculated at ten per cent of 
the improvement, could be reduced 
from an average of five shillings a week 
to an average of five shillings a month. 

The land-tax also appears as a heavy 
item in the cost of all farm produce 
which he consumes. Corporation 
and income taxes appear in the price 
of his clothing and of all manufactured 
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articles. If any one is so credulous as 
to believe that free trade exempts the 
toiler from the tax imposed by a tariff, 
let him study the family expenses of 
the wage-earners of England. 

It is one thing, as I have already 
intimated, for the moneyed traveler 
to be astonished at the low prices of 
certain classes of articles for sale in 
high-class shops as compared with the 
prices for similar articles in America, 
and it is quite another thing to go out 
with a slender purse and buy the bare 
necessities of existence. The fine, 
soft woolens and dainty wares of Re- 
gent Street are not for John’s home. 
These things, the luxuries of the rich, 
are, it is true, heavily taxed by the 
American system. And if our labor- 
ing population sometimes feels the 
pinch of these taxes, it is because the 
purchase of luxuries is not so remote 
from their experience as from that of 
their British fellow workers. The tax 
borne by the laborer of England af- 
fects, not the luxuries that are forever 
beyond his reach, but are assessed 
against the necessities of life — not 
directly, it is true, but none the less 
inevitably, because so large a portion 
of them are borne by the landhold- 
ing and shop-keeping classes who pass 
them on down by increased rents and 
higher prices. Seldom indeed does 
John or his wife appear as a purchaser 
in the great stores or markets of his 
city. Every block, or two blocks at 
most, of the mill districts reveals a tiny 
shop than which nothing can be more 
curious to American eyes. In these 
microscopic emporiums of trade, with 
a floor space of about ten by twelve 
feet, and a small counter across the 
dark end, the necessities of life are 
doled out into the smallest possible 
purchases. The medium of exchange 
is the ha’penny, and an examination 
of the staple offerings is as instructive 
as it is entertaining. 

The prevailing articles of food are 
coarse fish, pork, the lower grades of 
beef, mussels, including snails, cabbage, 
bread, potatoes, and into the price of 
every one of these articles, unless it is 
the small mussels and snails, enters as 
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an element practically every tax known 
to the British system. 

A penny (2 cent) loaf of bread in 
Manchester resembles a flat bun, and 
is but little larger than the “rolls” 
sold by American bakers at ten cents a 
dozen. Cabbage, pork, and beef retail 


- in these small quantities at practically 


the same price as in America. A very 
small and inferior potato is somewhat 
cheaper than in our markets, although 
with us few potatoes of so low a grade 
get into the market atall. In England 
nothing that can support life can be 
wasted. Fruits of all kinds are much 
more expensive than in the United 
States. Small apples are four pence 
(8 cents) and good ones six pence (12 
cents) a pound. Small, wretched 
bananas are 2 pence (4 cents) apiece. 
Good ones are scarcely obtainable. 
Native grapes are tasteless, thick- 
skinned and watery, and sell at from 
4 pence (8 cents) to 6 pence (12 cents) 
a pound for ordinary and as high as a 
shilling a pound for fancy varieties. 

As to articies of clothing, shoes are 
about the same price as in America, 
and many American-made shoes are on 
sale. But John buys few shoes. His 
daily footwear and that of his family 
is the far-famed “clog,” a cheap, 
wooden-soled shoe of primitive manu- 
facture. This shoe, protected with 
iron and brass, is of great durability, 
but little can be said for its style or 
comfort. It sells for from three to 
five shillings—and for the latter 
price good leather shoes can be pur- 
chased in America. His cotton cloth 
he buys on “‘cheapening day,” when 
remnants are sold in the open air mar- 
kets. Comparatively little of the 
lower grades of cotton goods are manu- 
factured in Lancashire, and much is 
imported from Germany, Japan, and 
America. The price does not differ 
materially from that of other markets 
of the world. 

From this glance at the offerings of 
the smaller provision shops of the 
Lancashire district in England (and 
the reader should remember that the 
prices ordinarily quoted in statistics 
are of the wholesale markets and can 
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only be rightly interpreted by those 
who understand all the elements of 
profit and cost of distribution) it ap- 
pears that the lower grades of meat 
and ordinary vegetables are about the 
same price as in America and bread 
and fruit higher. No fish of so coarse 
a grade as supply the cheaper markets 
of England are considered edible in 
America. They are universally thrown 
away when caught by our fishermen 
and do not appear in our markets. 
The food actually consumed by the 
working people is much simpler and 
coarser than in America and the prices 
about the same and certainly not 
lower. At the same time wages are 
about half, or in some cases less than 
half, of that for the same grade of em- 
ployment in America. It should be 
remembered that, as yet, we have no 
labor capable of producing the highest 
counts of yarn, where alone such wages 
as 25 shillings ($6.00) a week obtain. 

As to clothing, the men go to work 
in clogs, blue jeans, acotton shirt, and 
a cloth cap; and the women in clogs, 
knit stockings or no stockings, a full 
dark skirt, cotton waist, and the never- 
failing shawl thrown over the head and 
shoulders. These simple garments are 
practically a uniform by which the 
cotton worker may be instantly known. 
But, alas, he needs no such distinguish- 
ing marks for his identification! 

It is true that children do not work 
in the mills as young as was common a 
generation ago; but the majority of 
workers still begin at a very tender age. 
This, however, is only one and, per- 
haps, the most easily corrected of the 
causes of the physical stunting of the 
textile workers of England. In- 
sufficient diet and cramped living 
quarters have made terrible inroads on 
the stamina, the bone and brawn of a 
once physically powerful race. For 
these men are the descendants of the 
stout yeomanry of England. Far be 
it from me to speak slightingly of any 
race or class of human beings, and 
least of all of the workers of England. 
A less sturdy race could never have 
endured the struggles for existence 
which they have survived. Long en- 
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during, loyal and patriotic to a fault, 
they are England in a far truer sense 
than the drones of the gilded halls of 
London. Theirs is the glory of the 
empire, and upon their shoulders rests 
its maintenance. From their ranks 
must be recruited the beauty and 
genius of the land, and many a comely 
face, bright and intelligent eye, and 
finely modeled head does one see among 
them. Proud should England be, 
proud might any nation be, of such 
workers as these. 

Nevertheless the truth must be ad- 
mitted that generations of such living 
as has been their lot has differentiated 
them into as distinct a physical type 
as have the influences that create 
species in the animal world. No holi- 
day attire which they might don could 
conceal their identity from those who 
know the hall-marks of their class. 
And these marks are unquestionably 
the sign-manual of physical deteriora- 
tion. A pennyworth of beer may re- 
place, in temporary lift and stimulus, 
substantial food, but it cannot nourish 
bone and brawn. The sudden daily 
change from the overheated mill to 
the damp stone floor of a poorly heated 
room shortens the breath and narrows 
the chest and closes the skin-pores. 
Generations of this kind of thing, but 
little modified by any immigration or 
introduction of new blood, has its effect 
on the entire physique of a race. 
Small of bone, low of stature, and lean 
of habit are the cotton workers of Eng- 
land, with white faces and nervous 
motions. Their adaptation to their 
environment is all the more pathetic 
for its completeness. Like every- 
thing else in this wonderfully organ- 
ized industry that adaptation seems to 
have been carried to the last possible 
stage. But, unhappily, it is an adap- 
tation to a condition not good for hu- 
manity. Nature for too many genera- 
tions has been answering the question, 
“To how small a demand on the supply 
of nourishment can a human frame be 
reduced?” The result is a kind of 
universal stunting of all parts and all 
functions. Having been associated 
as closely as possible with them for a 


brief time, I can with confidence select 
them from any throng. More than 
that, I can walk up to American-born 
children and grandchildren of these 
men in our own country and say with 
confidence, “ Your father or your grand- 
father was a Lancashire cotton worker.” 
It will require many generations and 
much interfusion of new blood to ef- 
face the marks of the evolutionary 
process that has produced this type. 

American labor cannot compete 
on absolutely even terms with this per- 
fected adaptation to a low standard of 
living, without deliberately facing the 
same privations and the same ultimate 
physical deterioration. One possessed 
of any humanity of feeling cannot look 
upon that truly pathetic spectacle of 
the deterioration wrought in the origi- 
nal stock of her splendid yeomanry 
by the factory system of England with- 
out saying to himself, “This must not 
be for America.” Unimpeded world- 
trade must await the gradual and in- 
evitable uplift of other nations to our 
standard of living. It must not be 
based on a reduction of our stand- 
ards to theirs. 

But does such an attitude hold out 
any hope for the fine ideal of unim- 
peded world commerce? 

I think that it does. Let us take the 
case that we have under immediate 
consideration, that of this cotton indus- 
try of England. English labor is 
highly organized. At least 90 per 
cent of the adult male cotton workers 
are union members. Every advance, 
every favorable business condition, 
is zealously watched by the organiza- 
tion leaders, and made the occasion 
for a new demand for higher wages. 
It must be evident that England can- 
not long continue her industrial 
struggle along the present lines of 
cheap labor based on a low standard 
of living. There must be a gradual 
approximation to the American stand- 
ard. The strength of the industry 
to-day rests too largely in the heavy 
employment of women, and particu- 
larly of girls and boys at wages of from 
7 shillings ($1.68) to 10 shillings ($2.40) 
a week. These latter classes of labor 
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By permission of R. Banks 
WOMEN DOING HEAVY LABOR IN MIXING ROOM OF A MANCHESTER COTTON MILL 








By permission of R. Banks 
GIRL WORKERS WINDING THE YARN ON A BOBBIN IN A BURY MILL 
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TYPICAL GIRL WORKERS OF MANCHESTER 


are scarcely organized atall. ‘lhe pres- 
sure of family necessities and the de- 
sire for a home of their own drive 
them to work at the earliest possible 
age, and it is on this labor that the 


largest margin of profit appears. But 
the inevitable progress of civilization 
must steadily reduce the availability 
of labor at these wages, and the 
manufacturers of the United States 





CHEAPENING DAY IN A MANCHESTER MARKET 
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A HA’PENNY PROVISION SHOP IN THE MAN- 


CHESTER MILL DISTRICT 


need only to continue to maintain 
their standards by protecting their 
markets to see the possibility of under- 
selling them by the exploitation of 
cheap labor made forever impossible. 





TYPICAL COTTON MILL WORKERS LEAVING 
THE MILLS 





WOMEN AND BOY OPERATIVES SEEM TO BE IN THE 
MAJORITY IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY OF 
ENGLAND 
A SNAPSHOT OF WORKERS LEAVING 
A MANCHESTER FACTORY 


Our country has no greater mission 
than that of holding to her high stand- 
ards in this respect. 





A TYPICAL TENEMENT SHOWING FRONT WINDOW 
AND SCOURED DOORSTEP 
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BOY WORKERS ON THEIR WAY TO THE MILL. 





THESE WORKERS ARE PRACTICALLY UNOR- 1 
GANIZED AND THEIR AVERAGE WAGES ARE EIGHT 
SHILLINGS ($1.32) A WEEK. THE NEXT GREAT 
LABOR STRUGGLE OF ENGLAND IS LIKELY TO BI 
FOUGHT OVER THE HOURS AND PAY OF THESE 
YOUTHFUL WORKERS 
] 


INTERIOR OF A TYPICAL MANCHESTER MILL WORKER'S 
TENEMENT, SHOWING THE STONE AND EARTH 
FLOOR AND OPEN HEARTH OF THE 
KITCHEN, OR LIVING-~ROOM 
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THE GUARDIAN’ 
By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Gop Joins ToGETHER 


HE shifty-eyed gentleman recom- 
mended to ’Gene by the land- 
lady as a Justice of the Peace 
who performed the functions of 

his office at bargain rates for all friends 
of hers certainly did his duty in the 
present instance both reasonably and 
expeditiously. In less than ten min- 
utes after "Gene and Bella appeared 
in his rat-hole of an office he declared 
them to be man and wife, and issued to 
the girl a certificate announcing to all 
whom it might concern that she, 
Bella Agnes Parmelee, spinster, had 
on May third been united in the bans 
of holy wedlock to one "Gene Thomas 
Page, longshoreman. As Bella re- 
ceived the paper, she lifted her face to 
be kissed by her husband. At that mo- 
ment even Justice Barney was con- 
scious of a slight thrill as he saw the 
plain face of rather an ordinary-look- 
ing girl suddenly flash beautiful. He 
hurriedly tucked his three dollars away 
in his wallet, almost as though fearing 
he might be tempted to bestow them 
upon her as a wedding gift. He was 
disturbed by such miracles. 

For that matter, so was "Gene. He 
had entered into this compact merely 
as the easiest way of preserving his 
comfort, but now he seemed to catch 
a hint of something more serious. 
When he came out of the dingy office 
into the sunshine with Bella clinging 
to his arm, he was at first sober and 
then suddenly elated. He felt quite 
proud of her and equally proud of him- 
self. There was something in her joy- 
ful dependence that glorified him. He 
came back to the rooms distinctly well 
pleased with himself. He threw him- 
self down in a chair with a comfortable 


*Begun in the February number. 


grunt of content, while Bella whisked 
off her bonnet and proceeded to get his 
supper. 

“This is something like,” he ob- 
served, as he began to fill his corncob 
pipe. 

The next evening after work he 
started with her in search of a flat. 
They did not have a very wide range 
of choice, and before dark decided on 
four rooms not far back from the Ferry. 
The rent was ten dollars a month. 
The following day Bella bought, on 
the installment plan, what furniture 
they needed, and two days later they 
were fairly settled in their new home. 

Though there was plenty to do in 
the flat, Bella at the same time man- 
aged to enjoy her honeymoon trip. She 
took at least a half-dozen rides each 
day on the Michael Regan. Doubtless 
many brides have made longer jour- 
neys on more ambitious craft, but even 
so they couldn’t have been any prouder 
or happier. When one is so utterly 
and completely happy as to be ever on 
the verge of tears, why, that is the ul- 
timate, and whether one be the wife of 
a prince or a pauper makes no great 
difference. From her seat in the bow, 
Bella watched her big husband at his 
duties, and thrilled every time he bal- 
anced himself on the snub-nosed point 
of the vessel as he made ready to heave 
the rope and make all fast when they 
neared the wharf. She had never seen 
a braver man, and as the busy horde 
hurried past him she wondered why 
they did not each and all stop to ad- 
mire! Many of them did. There was 
a saucy shop-girl or two who did it 
rather openly, but they only made 
Bella prouder by their glances. It gave 
her a queenly sense of ownership. They 
might look at him as a cat may look at 
a king, but he was hers — all hers. She 
felt like the hostess of the vessel. As 
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far as she was concerned, ’Gene was 
owner, captain, and engineer. Those 
who scrambled on and off did so by his 
grace. 

But again, whether bride of a prince 
or pauper, honeymoons must end. At 
the end of a week she sternly forbore 
all further extravagance and attended 
strictly to her duties at home. In the 
first place she must learn to cook. They 
had been living largely on bakers’ stuff, 
but "Gene did so much talking about 
the good things he used to have at home 
that she bought a secondhand cook 
book and started to master this science. 
She had had no training at home, so 
that her first attempts were sorry fail- 
ures. She produced one evening an 
apple-pie that had every outward ap- 
pearance of being a very good apple- 
pie. But ’Gene had no sooner tasted 
the first mouthful than he shoved away 
his plate. 

“Tsn’t it good?” she trembled. 

“Next time take the leather out of 
one of my old shoes for the crust,” he 
answered. “Gee, this would kill a 
horse.” 

“T worked all the afternoon on it,” 
she assured him. 

“Tastes like ye’d worked six months 
on it,” he replied. 

“T guess I didn’t put in lard ’nuff,” 
she apologized. “But lard is awfully 
high, ’Gene.”’ 

“Ye’d better give up. Buy the 
next one at the bakeshop.” 

Bella’s lips came together as she sup- 
pressed a sob, but she had no idea of 
giving up. That wasn’t her way. 
The next morning she made another, 
but it wasn’t much better. She threw 
it in the fire and, investing a few cents 
she had put away for some gingham 
for new aprons, bought another pound 
of lard. This time she met with fair 
success. She ventured, at any rate, 
to produce it that night for dinner, 
and had the tremendous satisfaction 
of watching him eat it and call for a 
second piece. He made no other com- 
ment. 

“How’s it go, "Gene?” she asked. 

“Not so bad,” he answered. 

Before the end of the summer she 
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made of herself a fairly competent 
cook. 
She rose every day at dawn and sang 


and worked until dark. It was amaz- 
ing how much she found to do in those 
four rooms. She worked as hard as 
ever she had worked in her life, but she 
did not know it. The hot summer days 
which in the restaurant used so to drag 
and leave her exhausted now sped by 
as in a wonderful dream. 

’Gene was good to her, very good 
to her. He came home regularly after 
work, and on Saturday nights brought 
his unopened pay envelope without a 
word of protest. She paid a little each 
week on the furniture, kept the rent 
paid up, and yet lived very well indeed. 
She did not stint on the table, though 
she did a little in the matter of clothes. 
Every Sunday they took an excursion 
to the beach, where they both got into 
the water and lolled in the sand. She 
was very proud of ’Gene in his bathing 
suit. He looked like one of the life- 
guards. She saw more than one 
glance of admiration cast at his power- 
ful legs and arms. She herself did 
not show to very good advantage in 
comparison, but she didn’t mind that. 
Her pride in him was big enough to 
make her willing to sacrifice her own. 

Now and then, especially when the 
heat grew suffocating in the city, she 
tried to question him a little about his 
life back home. There was a certain 
wistfulness in her questions. In the 
first place, she longed to know about his 
early days in order to share with him 
even those years. She could not get 
over the feeling that he still belonged 
back among the hills. She herself 
had seen little of the country, but that 
little had whetted her appetite for 
more. Happy as she was here, she 
could have been still happier with him 
outof the dust and confusion of thecity. 

“°’Gene,”’ she said one night, “‘are 
your folks still living?” 

He looked up quickly. 

“Yes,” he answered bluntly. 

“Your ma and pa and brother?” 

“Yes; why?” 

“Nothin’,”’ she answered, seeing that 
she displeased him. 
























But after a little while she dropped 
her sewing again and asked: 

“Tt’s queer you don’t never hear 
from them.” 

“TI don’t see nothin’ queer about it,” 
he answered. 

“Don’t you never expect to go back 
and see them?” 

“No,” he replied curtly. “Cut it 
out, will you? I want to read the 
paper.” 

“All right, Gene.” 

But when the summer passed and 
cold weather came, Bella noticed a 
change. The work became more dis- 
agreeable to him as the novelty wore 
away. Sometimes she found a dollar 
missing from his pay envelope. This 
was invariably accompanied by a trace 
of drink in his breath. She said noth- 
ing the first time or two, though it kept 
her awake the best part of the night. 
Finally, however, she plucked up her 
courage to warn him. 

“°Gene,” she said, “I’d cut out the 
booze altogether if I was you.” 

“What’s that?” he demanded. 

_He was always aggressive at such 
times. 

“I’m talkin’ to you straight, ’Gene,”’ 
she said. 

“Can’t a feller have a bit of some- 
thing hot to keep from freezin’?” he 
challenged. 

“Honest, I wouldn’t.” 

She placed her hand upon his arm. 
He shook himself free. 

“It’s all right for you, shut up in the 
house, to talk. You don’t know how 
damned cold it gets with the waves 
splashin’ over you.” 

“Yes, I do, ’Gene,” she answered 


tenderly. “It’s bitter cold. If you’d 
let me come down with some hot 
coffee —” 

He laughed. 


“Td look fine drinkin’ hot coffee 
with the boys all in Mooney’s.”’ 

“Coffee would be better fer you,” 
she insisted. 

“Forget it,” he replied. 

The very next Saturday night he 
came home in a worse condition than 
ever. She said nothing, but when 
after supper he was for starting out 
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again she found her courage once 
more. 

“Don’t go.” 

““Ye’d think I wasn’t ten years old,” 
he growled. 

She smiled. 

“You wasn’t much older when I 
found you, ’Gene,” she reminded him. 

“Bah! I was a Rube then.” 

“T liked you when you was a Rube,” 
she said. 

He did not answer at once. Even 
he could not forget her kindness to 
him at that time. 

“*’Member how you came down to 
the Ferry that night?” she asked. 

He nodded uneasily. 

***Member how we set on the bench 
in the park?” 

“T ain’t forgot,” he answered. “I 
was only goin’ out to pass the time of 
day with Sullivan.” 

She nestled closer to him. 

‘Ah,’ Gene, stay here with me to- 
night,” she pleaded. 

He threw down his hat and re- 
mained, but he was no very pleasant 
companion. 

In spite of these worries it was about 
this time that a new and holy light 
warmed Bella’s eyes. At first she hugged 
her secret close, for it left her quite 
breathless. It seemed for a_ short 
while too sacred a thing to confide even 
in her husband. It so occupied her 
thoughts that for the matter of two 
weeks she left Gene a free rein. He 
took advantage of it and one night 
turned up penniless and helpless. 

With a great gulping choke she put 
him to bed and sat up all the rest of 
the night rocking slowly to and fro in 
the dark. 

And her thoughts this time were 
neither of ’Gene nor of herself. 

He awoke late the next morning in 
no very good humor. He wished to 
get out of the house. In his present 
fit of depression the sight of her an- 
noyed him. He was disgusted with 
himself and with his whole life here. 
For the first time since he had left 
home he was homesick. He felt a 
longing for the clean sweet air of the 
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By A FARMER 


A part of it is over the fire- 

place, a stalk of deep red 

hollyhock in a tall vase on the 
mantelpiece. A bowl of it is beside 
me — gay yellow nasturtiums which 
have bloomed in spite of frosty 
nights, in the shelter of the feathery 
asparagus. Branches of autumn leaves 
are in a jar in the corner. There are 
hardly places enough in the little farm- 
house to put the armfuls I gathered 
to-day. 

With a heart full of thanksgiving 
I will tell some of the reasons why we 
have chosen a New England farm for 
our home. 

Knowing that the time will come 
when office life will be a burden to 
one of us, and the flitting of the 
children to their own work will leave 
the other of us empty handed, we 
thought best to establish a substitute 
for the office, and a home with in- 
terests and cares enough to keep minds 
and hearts busy and young. We 
want to be needed by our work. It is 
easy, in the city, to turn all home cares 
over to hired helpers, and be forced 
to hunt amusement. It is equally 
easy to close the house and know that 
it makes no difference whether we 
stay away months or years. The 
country home is always calling. Or- 
chard, garden, and animals do best 
for those who love them, and no one 
is too old or too young to find work 
and interest with growing things. 

However complete a farm home 
may seem when bought, the creative 
instinct is strong in the country, and 
with Kipling, we feel that “we may 
of our love create our earth.” So our 
farm becomes, in some degree, an 
expression of ourselves. 

Fortunately we knew before we 
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I HAVE been gathering my harvest. 


began farming that the tales of 
fortunes awaiting the city man who 
turns his office-trained mind to the 
business of the farm were better 
turned out. The farm-trained mind 
is more versatile than the office-trained 
mind, and the salvation of the city 
man who goes a-farming is the 
generosity of his neighbors who lend 
a helping hand. But a good-sized 
farm, well equipped, will pay even 
the city man when he learns how to 
run it. 

We began with twenty acres, an 
old house and barns, and a view. 
We did not make money off this with 
which to stock the place, buy land, 
build barns, and live in plenty. A 
Chinese gardener might, but an Ameri- 
can family can’t. 

Mr. Farmer, not being born or 
trained a farmer, galdly earns his 
living in the city, and when vacation 
times comes he hurries to the farm 
and works and studies and plans, so 
that when it will be time to leave 
the office for good he will come back 
to the land with some training for the 
life. 

Mrs. Farmer and little Miss and 
Master Farmer live in the city during 
the winter months and on the farm 
all summer. 

Mrs. Farmer raises flowers and 
vegetables and poultry, with the very 
necessary assistance of men who know 
how. She puts up fruit for winter use 
and for Christmas gifts, and shares the 
house and farm with brothers and 
sisters and nieces and nephews and 
friends who haven’t quite decided to 
go and do likewise, but feel the charm 
of country life, or at least wonder 
what it is, and come to see. 

We urge no one to give up trips 
abroad and life at summer resorts to 
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““WE BEGAN WITH TWENTY ACRES, AN OLD HOUSE AND BARNS” 





““WE CHOSE GUERNSEYS” 
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E *“THE CHURCH WAS BUILT BY MEN AND WOMEN WHO KNEW AND DEMANDED BEAUTY” 


join the growing fraternity of country 
folk. The call is loud enough to those 
who can hear it. The cities must be 
filled, and God wisely made some 
people deaf to one call, and other people 
deaf to another, and each man goes 
his appointed way. We are glad that 
our way led us to the hills of New 
England. Perhaps the farms are 
rockier than those of the western 
plains, and the winters colder than in 
the land of orange groves, but it does 
not seem as though there can be a 
fairer spot on earth. 

Our farm has the charm of having 
been in the family for three genera- 
tions, that is, we are the third, and we 
dream that the hands of our great- 
great-grandchildren will turn the spin- 
ning wheels in the old attic that is now 
the delight of our children. 

The farming instinct skipped a 
generation, and for a time the land 
was rented or left alone to cover itself 
with witchgrass and brambles as it 


chose. For each of five years we have 
spent some time and some money im- 
proving the place. It has not paid 
its Own expenses in money yet, but 
in fun and health it has more than 
paid, and the other will come. The 
old house has been made modern 
enough to be comfortable, and left old- 
fashioned enough to be lovable. ‘The 
barns are bigger and better than they 
were. More acres and buildings have 
been added, until we find from statis- 
tics that we have an average farm in 
size, and we are determined to make 
it more than average in productiveness. 

Already a bull of our own raising 
has taken first prize at the fair, and 
a new joy came with the knowledge 
that our stock is good. We have 
chosen Guernsey cows. The principal 
reason for the choice is perhaps the 
same as that which a neighbor gave 
for choosing Ayrshires: “Because 
we like them.” We are keeping 
records, and trying to select the best 
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of the many new ways of caring for 
the dairy. Until we have built a 
silo, and put enough land under 
cultivation to raise most of the feed, 
we can give no reports as to how 
profitable a small dairy of Guernsey 
cows may be. We are slowly working 
towards a model dairy. 

Our pigs are Berkshires, and the 
piggery is in the same undeveloped 
state as the dairy. Our Shropshire 
ewes have not yet given us our first 
lambs, so we are not an authority on 
sheep raising. 

We are practising on a few chickens, 
intending to go into the poultry 
business when we know more about it. 
That and the flowers, vegetables, and 
small fruits will be Mrs. Farmer’s 
special care. She hopes to take short 
university courses to add to the prac- 
tical knowledge already gained. 

The young folks are more interested 
in having a good time than in making 
the farm pay expenses. But even 
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they take some part in the work. The 
daughter and her guests pick flowers, 
shell peas, help with the housework, 
and add much to the joy of life with 
their enthusiasm over the arrival of 
each calf, pig, lamb, and chick. The 
boy and his friends are builders of hen- 
houses and doers of innumerable small 
farm chores, besides being general 
errand boys. All of the young folks 
keep us informed as to which cherries 
are ripest and which plums are sweet- 
est, and when the lake is warm enough 
for a swim. 

Mr. Farmer is paying especial at- 
tention to rejuvenating of an old 
orchard which was one of the late 
additions to the farm. It will take 
some years for the trees to recover 
from the first pruning given them in 
many years. The apples this year 
were few, but cultivating, spraying, 
and fertilizing gave us the finest of 
fruit, and we expect to some day raise 
prize-winning apples as well as stock. 
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A STUDY IN GREEN AND WHITE 


This fall we plowed the orchard and 
sowed it to clover, timothy, and rye, 
and next spring the sheep will help 
destroy any weeds that dare appear, 
and improve the apple crop. 

Bees too are expected to do their 
share in making the trees bear fruit, 
while laying up honey for themselves 
and us. 

Our woodland is waiting for atten- 
tion. A sugar camp will be fitted up 
in time. There is endless thinning, 
training, and planting to do on the 
hillside, thickly wooded with many 
kinds, sizes, and shapes of trees, and 
carpeted with ferns and wild flowers. 

Catering has a new charm when 
menus are suggested by a walk through 
the garden and fields. Appetites 
flourish when tempted by fruit and 
vegetables freshly picked and yellow 
cream from our own dairy. We used 
to enjoy duck at the city club, but 
now we wait for our big Pekin ducks 
with their nearly white slices of breast. 
We are too near to our neighbors to 





raise turkeys, but do not despair of 
having even those when a new breed 
arises which will bear confinement, or 
the fence around the wood lot is high 
enough to keep them on our own 


premises. 
Our pheasants are just putting out 
their gay striped and _ iridescent 


feathers, and are as tame as chickens. 

Each spring a few new fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables are tried, and 
some of them added to the permanent 
list. This year, besides an orchard 
of greening and king apples, we have 
set out new varieties of cherries, crab 
apples, and dwarf early apples. 

We made a specialty of asters in the 
flower garden, and though the cold 
late spring and rainy summer nearly 
proved the death of the asters, we had 
such masses of wonderful sweet peas 
that the drowning out of our chosen 
specialty was forgotten. 

Swiss chard and eggplant were 
added to the vegetable garden. The 
Swiss chard throve mightily, but we 















shall try other methods with the 
eggplant another season. Garden 
peas rejoiced in the damp cool season, 
and were as plentiful as sweet peas, 
serving us until the first of October. 
Garden peas and corn seem to bear 
no relation to grocery peas and corn. 
Other vegetables may be bought, 
those never. 

Next year an iris garden and white 
raspberries are to be on the list, which 
grows with every hour we spend plan- 
ning. 

The church in our community was 
built by men and women who knew 
and demanded beauty. Perhaps the 
wonderful view from the churchyard 
of Lake Champlain and the Adirondacks 
in the west, and the Green Mountains 
in the east, made ugliness in other 
things impossible. Certainly most of 
the buildings in the village are good. 

The school is excellent. We are 
more content while our boy is in the 
country school than when he must 
march with the multitude in the 
grades in town. 

Every land and water sport is in 
easy reach, whether we take our out- 
ings afoot, with horses, boats, or auto- 
mobiles. New England is too small 
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for the most remote farm to be many 
hours from city pleasures, which are 
ever ready if a rainy week makes 
country life seem dull. 

We may spend the morning on the 
hillside sorting apples, and the after- 
noon at the matinee, and the apples 
will be better sorted because we fee] 
that we may be part of the madding 
crowd when we choose, and the mati- 
nee will be more enjoyed because we 
know that the orchard awaits us at 
home. The nearness to every sort 
of life is one of the great charms of 
farming in New England. Most peo- 
ple want to be of the world most of the 
time. 

We are more firmly convinced each 
year that city comforts may always 
be had for the asking. Luxurious 
living and the entertainments, rush, 
and clatter of city life are easy to get. 
When winter settles down upon moun- 
tains and forests and lakes, we dare 
to leave the beauty for a time, knowing 
that Jack Frost will hold even the 
wonderful colors of the view until, 
tired of travel and the music and art 
that men can give, we come back to 
revel in God’s painting and the music 


of life. 
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hills, for the quiet of the old farmhouse. 
He wanted a sight of Julie’s clear eyes. 

Bella without a word of reproach 
prepared his breakfast, but he ate little 
of it. After that he hung around the 
house all day strangely moody and si- 
lent. It was not until he went to work 
Monday morning that she referred to 
his debauch. 

“*Gene,” she said, “are you comin’ 
straight home to-night?” 

“You bet your life,” he answered. 
“I’ve had enough of that.” 

She lifted her lips as she had in the 
office of the Justice of the Peace. 

“Kiss me, Gene.” 

He kissed her and went out. 

’Gene was not himself all that week. 





With the crisp fall air his fit of home- 
sickness grew on him. It was as 
though he had awakened from a dream. 
He went back again in his thoughts to 
the day he had left Julie by the side of 
the road, and felt again the brush of her 
lips. He cursed himself for a fool and 
grew sulky. The only thing that held 
him at home was a certain awe he felt 
for the marriage relation itself. As far 
as Bella was concerned, he would have 
left her without hesitation. She was 
able to care for herself. She could go 
back to the restaurant with him out of 
the way. Probably she would forget 
him in six months. 

It was Friday evening that he 
picked up the paper and saw an item 
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that sent the color to his cheeks. It 
was to the effect that one Barney had 
been arrested for posing as a Justice 
of the Peace. The reporter discoursed 
at some length in a semi-humorous vein 
on what the probable outcome might 
be on those whom the “Justice” had 
married. Barney had done a flourishing 
business in that line, and it was roughly 
computed that at least a hundred 
couples were victims of his false 
claims. 

From behind his paper ’Gene glanced 
at Bella. She was bowed over a bit of 
sewing. She had been very busy of 
late with her sewing, often working 
farintothe night. The steady toil told 
on her. Her face was colorless and 
there were dark rings below her eyes. 
For a month now ’Gene had noticed 
that she was looking unusually plain. 

He took a quick survey of the room. 
It was clean as a whistle, but there was 
no breathing space. At this moment 
he felt a sense of being crowded. He 
folded the paper and shoved it in his 
pocket. He must get out of doors. 
He rose and took down his hat. Bella 
glanced up anxioulsy. 

“Oh, I’m only goin’ for a walk round 
the block,” he assured her irritably. 

You won’t be long?”’ 

“No,” he answered, starting for the 
door. 

*’Gene,” she called. 

“What is it?” 

**T — ] wish you’d kiss me.” 

He returned, kissed her in a per- 
functory way, and went out. 

The night air was crisp, but in place 
of the earthy smell scented with the 
perfume of nuts which he knew now 
flavored the air at home, he was greeted 
with a salty foulness. To-night this 
nauseated him. He tried to get away 
from it, and at the end of a half- 
hour’s walk found himself in the park. 
He sat down on a bench near an elec- 
tric light and once again read the news 
item about Barney. So, as a matter 
of fact, Bella was not his wife at all. 
She had no claim whatever upon him. 
So far as the law went, he was as free 
as when he left home. Home! 

The word gave birth to a day-dream. 


He saw himself getting off the train at 
St. Croix and walking over the road 
to the little red schoolhouse. He saw 
himself waiting outside until school 
was over. He saw Julie come out; 
saw her start at sight of him; saw 
himself stride towards her. He had 
not figured in a really dramatic episode 
for several months now. This ap- 
pealed to every sense in him. It 
brought back to him the moment of 
parting as vividly as though it had 
been yesterday. It flushed his face 
and quickened the pace of his heart. 

He rose and turned down the av- 
enue towards Rooney’s. He felt the 
need of a drink, but at the door he 
hesitated. He went through his pocket 
and found a dollar bill which he didn’t 
know he had. This decided him. As 
he stepped forward, he heard a voice: 

“Say, shipmate.” 

Turning, he found himself confront- 
ing a bronzed thick-set man with a 
parrot on his arm. 

“What ye want?” "Gene questioned 
with growing interest. 

*T’m down an’ out,” answered the 
fellow. ‘‘Give me a half for the bird 
an’ he’s yours. He’s worth a fiver if 
he’s worth a cent.” 

“Where'd ye get him?” inquired 
Gene. 

“Tn South Americy. I’m just ashore 
an’ I’m stony broke.” 

“South America?” exclaimed ’Gene. 

The word acted on him like magic. 

Th’ same.” 

“T’ll take him,” ’Gene answered 
quickly. 

The two passed through the doors 
together, and "Gene secured change 
at the bar. Then he reached out 
eagerly for the bird. The latter sput- 
tered a protest. 

“Damn! Damn! Damn!” he 
cawed. Then, as an afterthought, he 
added,“ Rio de Janeiro.” 

“Where’n hell he picked up his 
cussin’ is more’n I know,” the sailor 
apologized. 

“That’s all right,” put in ’Gene. 
“Have a drink?” 

“Will I? My throat’s one long 
stretch of sandy desert.” 
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“Ye say you’re just back from 
South America?” 

*‘Docked three days ago.” 

“Ye didn’t happen to visit Rio de 
Janeiro, did ye?” questioned ’Gene. 

It was the only cue the man needed, 
and for an hour ’Gene listened breath- 
lessly to adventure after adventure in 
that and other ports. When he came 
out, he felt that he had been at sea 
himself. 

’Gene left his parrot with a friend 
on the first floor and made his way un- 
certainly up the stairs to his own flat. 
As he expected, Bella was still up and 
still sewing. She greeted him with 
that same maddening, patient smile 
which for three weeks now had never 
left her face. He stumbled to bed. 

The next day was Saturday. ’Gene 
came home sober and with his pay en- 
velope intact. He felt a bit repent- 
ant and wished so far as possible to 
justify himself. That evening he was 
unusually decent to her. He helped 
her wash the supper dishes and swept 
the floor for her. 

“Gene,” she faltered, ‘sometimes 
you’re so good you make me ache.” 

His cheeks grew hot. 

“Don’t ye b’lieve it,” he said quickly. 
“Ye’d be better off without me.” 

“Without you?” she faltered. “I 
wonder sometimes how I ever pulled 
it off long’s I did without you.” 

“That’s only the way ye feel now.” 

**More’n ever now,” she answered. 

For a second she seemed upon the 
point of saying something more, but 
she was unable to muster up the cour- 
age. With a soft little laugh to her- 
self she turned away. 

’Gene was up at daylight the next 
morning, 

“You lie where you be,” he urged 
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his wife. “I’m kinder uneasy. Guess 
I'll take a walk.” 

“Where?” she asked in surprise. 

“Just round. Oh, ye needn’t be 
afeerd I’m goin’ totankup. See, here’s 
the money.” 

With some ostentation he counted 
out his full week’s salary before her 
and tossed it on the bed. 

“Tf I wasn’t so sorter tired, I’d go 
with you, ’Gene,”’ she said. 

“Sleep as late as you can. Don’t 
bother *bout breakfast.” 

When he was dressed, he leaned over 
the bed and kissed her. With sudden 
passion she reached up her thin arms 
and drew his sandy head to her breast. 

“*Gene,” she whispered, “I ain’t 
never goneter scold you again, no 
matter what you does.” 

“T don’t mind,” he answered un- 


easily. “I tell ye I’m only a bother 
anyhow. Ye’d be better off if I was 
gone.” 


“Don’t never say that again, Gene,” 
she pleaded. 

“It’s God’s truth,” he answered. 
*“Good-by.” 

He pulled himself free and stooping 
kissed her again. Then he left. 

He stole down the stairs like a thief 
and called for his parrot. Then he 
hurried down one street after another 
until he found himself facing the sub- 
urbs and moving towards the east, 
towards St. Croix. 

The only comfort he had was that 
he didn’t have a red cent in his pocket. 
Everything that he had in common 
with Bella he had left behind. That 
was what he would do if he died, and 
to all intents and purposes he was dead 
to her. This was better and saved 
her the expense of a funeral. The 
thought cheered him into smiling and 
gave more spring to his long legs. 








NEWER ASPECTS OF PAGEANTRY 


By ELEANOR RANDALL STUART 


O New England is due the im- 
portation and fostering of that 
glowing, panoramic form of 
outdoor drama which is now 

country-wide — the’ art of pageantry. 

It is an art which since its incipiency 
has undergone many changes. It had 
its beginning in England in medieval 
times, forming a link between the old 
morality and miracle plays, and such 
indoor pageant dramas as “King Henry 
V.” The word comes from pagus, a 
plank, probably denoting the rude 
wooden planks or floats on which the 
scenes of the early pageants were 
mounted, and then drawn in proces- 
sion through the English villages and 
towns. Very naive and restricted 
were these first pageants, and rivaled 
by the playhouses and masques of 
Elizabeth’s day, the pageant fell into 
disuetude, only to be revived again 
with “pomp and circumstance” in 
this present century. But in the long 
interim the matter and spirit of the 
pageant had greatly changed. It was 
no longer the crude affair of medieval 
times. It was Still acted in the open 
air, but on a greensward instead of a 
plank. Great trees and ivied castle 
walls formed its background: in as far 
as possible the participants played the 
parts of their own ancestors, and the 
pageant became the chronicle of a 
town told in stirring scenes that swept 
from the dawn of that town’s history 
to the present day. Music, spoken 
speech, pantomime, dancing, singing,— 
all the arts were combined to make per- 
fect the art of pageantry. The pag- 
eant fostered local pride, and woke a 
new interest in history and the out- 
door drama. It crossed the sea, and, 
like many another new idea, received 
its primal impetus in New England. 
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The St. Gaudens Pageant, 


pro- 
duced in Cornish, N. H., some six 


years ago, was the first American 
pageant, soon followed by the His- 
torical Pageant of Springfield, Mass. 

Since then town after town has been 
dramatized, but though the spirit of 
pageantry has spread beyond New 
England’s borders, it is in New Eng- 
land that it still remains most vital 
and significant. And while the Ameri- 
can pageant lacks in a measure the 
magnificence of the English pageants, 
it substitutes ingenuity for splendor, 
new ideas for ornateness. 

The past season has been partic- 
ularly rich in pageants. In more 
than twenty New England towns this 
communal form of drama has re- 
vitalized the past. It has given a new 
meaning to Old Home Week, and has 
lent itself as a colorful means of cele- 
brating the anniversary of the found- 
ing of various towns. Among these 
Miss Margaret McLaren Eager’s his- 
torical pageant of Great Barrington, 
Vt., was a notable example, for it por- 
trayed not only a history of the town, 
but included a portion of one of the 
earliest American plays written by one 
of the town’s inhabitants some hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. This was a 
fine example of the outdoor communal 
pageant, pure and simple. But the 
experimental spirit is abroad, and 
other forms of pageantry have begun 
to make their appearance. The little 
village of Tyringham, in the Berk- 
shires, long famous as the place in 
which Hawthorne wrote his “Tangle- 
wood Tales,” gave as the celebration 
of its hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
the Hawthorne Pageant (by Con- 
stance D’Arcy Mackay), a pageant 
which, instead of celebrating the history 
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PURITAN SCENE IN THE HAWTHORNE PAGEANT, TYRINGHAM, MASS. 


of the place, celebrated instead the 
genius of its once presiding spirit. 
The scenes, linked with choruses and 
dances, were taken from Hawthorne’s 
works, and the pageant was acted 
(quite appropriately) on the lawn of 
Tanglewood, one of Tyringham’s 
many beautiful estates. This was a 
literary form of the pageant, yet still 
local and applicable. It is in such 
pageants as these, perhaps, that will 
be found the answer to the question 
that is now being asked, After the 
historic pageant, what? After a 
town has had a local historic pageant, 
what can it do next? 

The question is a pertinent one. 
Throughout the country there is a 
newly awakened delight in dramatic 
action, in community expression, in 
the joyful sense of participation, of 
working together for something defi- 
nite. Must all this cease when a 
town has had its history dramatized? 
Is there to be no further use for the 
open-sir stage, the grand stand, the 
home-made costumes, the heirloom 
“properties”? For the has 
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other uses than those of local cen- 
tenary celebration. It is of national 
importance also. A number of cities 
have already discovered that the pag- 
eant is an ideal form of commemora- 
tion for Memorial Day, Patriots’ Day, 
and for fitly celebrating the Fourth of 
July. These national holidays call for 
something more than local themes. 
Their pageant-dramas must deal with 
episodes of national import. The 
leading characters in their scenes must 
be the heroes who belong to America 
as a whole, and not to a restricted 
locality. It becomes evident that be- 
sides community pageants there must 
be national pageants of artistic and 
educational value, an answer to the 
recurrent query of what a town can do. 
This is a new idea, and it has already 
been demonstrated that it is an effect- 
ive one. For its safe and sane 
Fourth this year the city of Boston, 
through its Citizens’ Celebration Com- 
mittee, produced in Franklin Park 
Miss Mackay’s “ Pageant of Patriots,”’ 
unique in that it was the first children’s 
historic pageant of America, a pageant 














INDIAN MAIDEN IN “PAGEANT OF PATRIOTS” 


dealing with the youth of American 
heroes. Five hundred youthful citi- 
zens from the North, South, and 
West ends of the city took part in it. 
Here indeed was one of the newest 
aspects of pageantry, for the characters 
portrayed were (with a few exceptions) 
of the same age as the children who 
acted them. In one episode young 
Priscilla Mullins formed the central 
figure, and the occupations and manner 
of the youthful Pilgrims were clearly 
shown. In another episode George 
Washington appeared as a lad en- 
grossed with the adventures and diffi- 
culties of his first surveying trip; still 
another scene showed an _ encounter 
between young Daniel Boone and the 
Indians — a bit of pioneer life savor- 
ing of wilderness and hardship. In 
contrast to this was a glimpse of Bos- 
ton Common ona summer afternoon in 
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1720 with young Benjamin Franklin 
dividing his time between flying his 
kite and selling his father’s candles. 
There he meets a quaintly garbed old 
crystal gazer who predicts his future 
greatness, and presently he falls asleep 
and dreams of what she has told him. 
In the dream appears the court of 
France, and an older white-haired 
Franklin, now world famous, being 
presented to Marie Antoinette. A 
féte is given in his honor, and this gave 
opportunities for charming stately 
dances by hosts of little girls who repre- 
sented shepherdesses and milkmaids 
from the Betit Trianon, with dresses 
of pale blue and violet and rose show- 
ing rainbow-like against the green. 
In all the pageant dialogue the real 
words of Franklin, Washington, and 
Boone were used; and participants and 
spectators were made to feel the ac- 
tuality of the scenes presented. The 
plea for true patriotism ran like a leit- 
motive through the pageant, and again 
and again it was brought home to the 
children that the great men of America 
succeeded in the face of tremendous 
difficulties by the power of their own 
efforts. Little citizens were shown 
that there was “a chance for all.” 
The stirring prologue, spoken by the 
Spirit of Patriotism, bade them “keep 
their purpose high and true.”’ And 
the great audience of some six or eight 
thousand people made instant response. 

Thus, phase by phase, a new form of 
drama is being upbuilt, not by the 


theaters, but by the citizens of Amer- 
ica themselves, —a form 


of drama 





BOYS ENJOYING THEMSELVES AS INDIANS IN THE “PAGEANT OF PATRIOTS,” BOSTON, JULY 4, 1912 



























instinct with life, purpose, and variety. 
Its results and its future can hardly be 
overestimated. Its spirit and _ its 
scope are still growing. It is ever 
changing, ever new. 


It is bringing 
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LITTLE CITIZEN, “PAGEANT OF PATRIOTS” 


inspiration to the leisured, pleasure and 
zest to the toilworn, and it is teach- 
ing the eager immigrant the true and 
glorious history of “the land of prom- 
1se. 





DANIEL BOONE SCENE, ~ PAGEANT OF PATRIOTS ” 





MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


By ETHEL SYFORD 


HEN you speak of your child’s 
education I wonder whether 
you have music in mind as 
a part of it. Personally I 

do not believe that there is any mental 
occupation which is more capable of 
making for broad-minded, sympathetic 
perception and refinement than is 
music. For some time we have been 
accustomed to witnessing with delight 
the increased progress and interest 
which little folks show when their men- 
tal tasks are picturesquely presented to 
them. Music is most susceptible to 
interesting treatment, and it yields 
readily to picturesque presentation, — 
almost more so than any other subject; 


but how many poor little innocents 
one sees trudging to their music lesson 
with lack of interest or even dread in 
their hearts because it means a tire- 
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some lot of “musts” and“‘don’ts” and 
dry explanations which they hardly 
comprehend! 

Mabel Madison Watson has made it 
possible to make the elements of music 
study infinitely more interesting to the 
little learner. Instead of asking it to 
try to remember the placing of the 
eight notes on either side of middle C, 
Miss Watson has contrived “First 
Visits to Tuneland,”’ — a collection of 
twenty-three rhymes and tunes which 
gradually lead up and down to the 
octave on each side of middle C, using 
the C scale fingering and always five 
note positions. Children are past 
masters in the art of “make-believe,” 
and Miss Watson has made the “tunes”’ 
tell the same story that the rhymes 
told. I can easily imagine the 
earnestness of a little tot’s trying to 
make “The Old Man in Leather” say, 
“How do you do, and How do you do, 
and How do you do again,” as vividly 
on the piano keys as though the old 
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man were within them, and loand be- 
hold the little tot has been uncon- 
sciously getting hold of the rhythm of 
triplets by a perfectly natural process, 
and it has been having a delightful 
imaginative experience at the same 
time. In other words, the child has 
been having a profitable good time. 
Think of the fun of learning the bass 
notes of the octave down from middle 
C by making them say, “Ride away, 
Ride away, Johnnie shall ride, and he 
shall have Pussy cat tied to one side, 
and he shall have little dog tied to the 
other, and Johnnie shall ride to see his 
grandmother.” It is simply a means 
of making musical results come per- 
fectly naturally. Miss Watson had 
this in mind when she says in her pref- 
ace, “They are not only to be correctly 
read through, but should be played as 
rapidly as one would speak the words 
and with the same accents. Do not 
be satisfied unless the piano ‘talks’ 
as easily and intelligently as the words 
can be spoken. This should be ac- 
complished by review playing. By 
frequent consecutive repetitions the 
pieces would be learned by heart 
instead of being read at sight.” “Taffy 
was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief, 
Taffy came to my house and stole a 
piece of beef, etc.;”’ and in giving 
Taffy his just dues the enthusiasm of 
the little pupil, in trying to make the 
tones “‘act it out,” has accomplished 
some sturdy strengthening of fourth 
and fifth fingers, a considerable sensing 
of what a phrase means, and excellent 
drill in reading from changing clefs. 
These little pieces can not be excelled, 
I am sure, in their usefulness nor in 
their ability to fascinate the child, and 
I am sure that by the time he has 
reached the last “‘tune”’ in the book, — 
“Ding Dong Bell,” —he will have 
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made considerable use of his imagina- 
tion, he will have acquired quite a 
little practice in finger and muscle 
strengthening and will have gained in 
development of concentration, and he 
will have the pulsing of rhythms 
naturally induced; all this accruance 
is far more valuable and far in excess 
of the possibilities of the usual unin- 
teresting struggle which this stage of 
musical study usually means. Also, 
all of these little “tunes” make ex- 
cellent material for first lessons in 
transposition. 

As a sequel to “First Visits to Tune- 
land”’ comes “Twelve Magic Keys to 
Tuneland,” which comprises thirty 
pieces in all the major keys. There 
are “Snowflakes” which fall down the 
C scale and “Four and twenty sailors 
who went to kill a snail,” and in trying 
to run away they scoot up the G scale 
and “The Three Wise Men of Gotham” 
in E major, and a chimney sweep who 
drops “to the bottom from the top” 
in A flat major, and some wonderful 
happening for each major key. “A 
Second Trip to Tuneland” continues 
the excursions into imagination, in the 
different major keyes. “Three Black 
Crows” and “Old King Cole” are 
little dramas in tuneland. 

“Warps and Woof” are eleven little 
tunes and rhymes for independent part 
playing, and in her preface Miss Watson 
says, “Did you ever sing a ‘Round’? 
Some one starts a tune, after a measure 
or two some one else starts it, keeping 
always that much behind the first 
voice, perhaps several others to join in 
one by one until they are all singing 
the same notes or words together. It 
is like a game of ‘Follow the Leader.’ 
Very few tunes would sound well sung 
in this way. When one is adapted to 
such treatment it is called a canon. 
A small pupil of mine always calls 
canons ‘copy-cats.’” 

Each one of the eleven different 
tunes is treated to at least two ways of 
development, — a veritable lesson in 
counterpoint and the foundation for 
excellent training in listening to the 
different parts without mental confu- 
sion. The children who are drilled 
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with these eleven tunes and their 
transformings will certainly not flinch 
quite as hopelessly when they come to 
Bach Inventions as have some that I 
have seen. 

Besides these eleven tunes and 
rhymes, the book contains two pages of 
examples of different ways to treat a 
theme (to be played and explained), 
and four themes which are to be 
written out in as many ways as you 
can. 

These works that I have just men- 
tioned are as interesting to children 
as are picture books. In fact, they are 
picture books with tones to be used 
for crayons. Miss Watson has shown 
a unique and sympathetic understand- 
ing of the most accurate and telling 
means for appeal to the child mind. 
With such excellent means at hand 
as these works by Miss Watson, the 
most telling results are obtained from 
children but three and four years old. 
And in order that children may not be 
allowed to become foreigners to the 
meaning of music, they should be- 
come acquainted with it at an early 
age. 

A little more advanced — first 
grade —are the interesting “Summer- 
time Stories,” — five rhymes and tunes: 
“Merry are the Bells,” “Goldilocks,” 
“The Fair Maid,’’ “Little Streams’’ 
and “The Soldier Dog.’”’ Also, “Out 
of Doors,” — six characteristic pieces 
which have such suggestive titles (to 
aid their receiving a dramatic por- 
trayal) as “Round and Round we 
Go,” “Hop Scotch,” “Let’s go Walk- 
ing,” etc. “Scenes from Tuneland” 
are six little pieces on five notes, — 
“The Sheep Pasture,” “In the Long 
Grass,” “The Dancing Dolls,” “ Moc- 
casin Dance,” etc. 

The “Children’s Party” is a set of 
six compositions which have the same 
clever usefulness for “first pieces”’; 
they are “'Tableaux, a Dream Waltz,” 
which will fascinate completely, and it 
contains the same contrivance for un- 
conscious technical gain. The “Jig- 
Saw Puzzle,” “Music Box,” “Battle- 
dore and Shuttlecock,” “Playing 
Horse,” and “Going to Jerusalem’’ 
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are the others of the “Children’s 
Party,” and they are all most attractive. 

The “Marionette Ballet” might be 
called a musical Punch and Judy 
show, and fully that interesting will it 
be to its little players. There is the 
“Harlequin,” ‘“Pierrette’s Waltz,” 
“Columbine’s Dance,” “The Fairy 
Queen,” “Puncinello’s Dream”? and — 
grand culmination of excitement — 
the “Wedding March of Pierrot and 
Pierrette,” “‘Pierrette’s Waltz” and 
“The Fairy Queen” quite pretentious 
little first grade pieces; also the 
“Wedding March,” which will make 
the little player as proud as can be when 


he acquires it. This “Marionette Bal- 
let” is the most fascinating set of first- 
grade pieces that I have seen. That 
Miss Watson has imagination in abun- 
dance herself, and that through it she 
has given us music for youthful 
players that is definitely artistic in its 
appeal to and its call for imagination 
in the child, means that the bigger 
growth of the child and the more 
sincere love of him for music is able to 
be called forth. Miss Watson has 
done much toward helping to make 
music an interesting and _ greater 
reality for children. 


THE OLD COLONY BACKGROUND 


FROM A FORTHCOMING HISTORY OF TAUNTON 
By RALPH DAVOL 


Won it by the axe and harrow, 
Held it by the axe and sword, 

Bred a race with brawn and marrow, 
From no alien over-lord. 

Gained the right to guide and govern, 
Then with labor strong and free 

Forged the land, a shield of Empire 
Silver Sea to Silver Sea. 


D. S. Scorr. 


HE stalwart Pilgrim fathers, 
wading through the curling 

surf from their shallop (a 
“‘bow-shoote” distance) to 

the welcome sands at the point of 
Cape Cod, and bearing in their arms 
the loyal Pilgrim mothers, coming 
ashore to do their belated washing, 
make a homely and amusing, but very 
significant, picture of the landing of 
our “Mayflower” ancestors. ‘The pres- 
ence of those women betokens that 
the sea-worn home-seekers had come 
to stay —to breed a new race which 
should perpetuate their vital principles 
as an abiding influence in the land. 
The genesis of this new provincial type, 
now known throughout the world as 
the “Down East Yankee,” was in this 


Old Colony, and on Cape Cod—a 


“Clam Yankee,” the Dixie folks call 
him. 

Those descendants of Norman and 
Saxon brought sturdy bodies, evolved 
by long warfare against other races, and 
a moral fiber nerved by religious con- 
viction and stiffened by persecution. 
Their most conspicuous quality was 
courage — not so much courage to 
come (for in time of persecution the 
line of least resistance is to migrate), 
but courage to stay in this new country, 
to put the plough into this stubborn 
soil and not turn back with their re- 
turning ship. It is this “staying qual- 
ity”? which compels our reverence. 

Hunger brought them hither — 
soul-hunger for the worship of God 
according to their light. With heroic 
strength of mind they held tenaciously 
to their Nicene Creed, and rebelled 
against formalism and ecclesiastical 
pomp; tolerated no intermediary be- 
tween themselves and their Maker; 
recognized two sources of power — 
God and the devil; thought it difficult 
to tally a happy life with a virtuous 
one, guided their lives by the King 
James Version (loath to question its 
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teachings); and considered piety the 
chief end of man.* They felt they 
had crossed the ocean in fulfillment of 
some divine revelation of human 
progress. The beckoning finger of 
Cape Cod was a providential guide 
to this location. 

Peculiar characteristics differentiate 
this Old Colony Yankee from the rest 
of mankind. The natural features of a 
country are said to mould its inhabit- 
ants. In this Old Colony there are no 
mountains, great rivers, waterfalls, or 
prairies. The four indigenous factors 
influencing them were, the surround- 
ing sea, the fickle climate, the stingy 
soil, and the gloomy wilderness con- 
cealing treacherous neighbors. 

The sea invites exploration, de- 
mands a wide horizon, inspires ex- 
pectancy and curiosity. The capri- 
cious climate is a test of physical 
quality, with its range of weather from 
arctic to tropic on short notice, and 
compels the Yankee in self-protection 
to become a close observer of nature, 
and may explain his remarkable pro- 
pensity for guessing. To fortify his 
constitution against these mercurial 
changes, he discovered that hard cider 
and Jamaica rum were agreeable ac- 
cessories, driving out fever in summer 
and warming his stomach in winter; 
and incidentally of value in bargaining 
with red men or in prolonging the 
pastoral call. The Yankee was not 
always a good match for John Barley- 
corn. He was sometimes trundled 
home in a wheelbarrow from the mus- 
ter; after an installation festival, 
ministers were known to be gently 
tucked in bed by kind-hearted parish- 
ioners; gin-sling, toddy, flip, and 
punch gave Saturday a Donnybrook 
finish; in Taunton, the store-town 
of the Old Colony, was a shed on 
Jockey Lane known as the “ Morgue,” 
where maudlin victims snored off their 
week-end sprees.f 

* John D. Long has pointed out that they were 
not all “saints”; the varied elements of human 
nature cropped out in the first shipload. 

t There were then, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, five times as many resorts in Taunton, 
licensed to sell liquors, as there are to-day. The 


public conscience did not look upon this drinking 
habit as an enormous sin. 


Damp weather produced pulmonary 
complaints. The demise of the New 
England winter was accompanied by a 
train of ailments. Wells stagnant in 
summer bred autumn fevers, which 
carried off the little ones. Salt meats 
and heavy foods produced lank, dys- 
peptic bodies. “Tell me, what you 
eat, and I’ll tell you what you are,” 
says a Frenchman. Diet determines 
mental and moral capacity. Vege- 
tarianism was an unknown virtue. 
Pies of mince-meat, pumpkin, apple, 
chicken, clam, and rhubarb were a 
mainstay, interlarded with “Injun’’ 
pudding, doughnuts, sausages, hogs- 
head chesse, “b’iled dinner,” cod- 
fish balls, johnny-cakes, baked beans, 
succotash, and pandowdy. 

From the soil they acquired a 
quality called “grit.” 

“Winning by inches, 

Holding by clinches, 

Slow to contention, but slower to quit; 
Now and then failing, 

Never once quailing, 

Let us thank God for our Saxon grit.” 

Inland it was so rocky that they 
declared the ballast from the Ark 
went overboard there during the 
flood; toward the shore it was so 
sandy, some one remarked, that the 
farmers might be judged insane, like 
the feigning Ulysses when he ploughed 
the seashore at Ithaca; down on the 
Cape the thin garment of soil was 
sadly “out at heels and elbows.” In 
places the turf was sown thick with 
arrowheads and domestic mementoes 
of the vanishing Indian. 

How to deal with the aborigines was a 
vexatious problem. The newly arrived 
white men found themselves between 
two fires; Canonicus in the Rhode 
Island territory was hostile to Mas- 
sasoit in southern Massachusetts. 
The red men dwelling in this corner of 
the Atlantic seaboard were hardly 
more developed than the beavers 
building their dams along the rivers, 
the deer that migrated in families 
through the forests, or the colonies of 
crows holding caucus in the treetops. 
The Indian had made little advance- 
ment beyond the making of a bark 
canoe to cross the ponds; pointing his 
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arrows with flint and eagle claws; 
baking clams in seaweed; fertilizing 
corn with fish; and curing skins of 
moose or wild cat to provide clothing 
and shelter. Along comes the white 
man, who proceeds to subjugate the 
four elements of air, earth, fire, and 
water, as vassals to do his work. He 
cuts down the primeval timber and 
fashions comfortable dwelling-houses 
(often with gambrel roof, in memory 
of the Pilgrims’ sojourn in Holland); 
he harnesses the rivers to make nails, 
boards, and cider; he taxes the wind 
to turn sails for grinding corn into 
meal; he digs and smelts bog-ore into 
rude implements. With patient labor 
he converts the forests into pastures, 
the pastures into cattle, the cattle into 
beef, the beef into brawny arms to fell 
more forests and drive his enemies 
from the earth. These discoveries the 
red children of the forest had not 
dreamed of; even as those pioneers 
had no vision of our modern electric 
servants and aerial conveyances. 

The red men were, for the most part, 


treated contemptuously by the white 


men as treacherous vermin. King 
Philip was persecuted with barbaric 
ferocity; the head of the Princess 
Weetamoe was displayed on a spontoon 
in Taunton to terrify Indian captives; 
Annawan, after his capture by the 
daring Captain Church, was taken to 
Plymouth and executed, in spite of 
Church’s promise that his life should 
be spared if he surrendered without 
resistance. Yet there was some show 
of justice. Governor Bradford proudly 
recorded that every foot of the Old 
Colony had been paid for, though the 
Indians often sold their lands for a 
mess of pottage. Several white men 
were once hanged for the murder of an 
Indian, but we imagine these white 
men were “undesirable citizens” of 
the tiny republic. There was an at- 
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tempt to Christianize the savages. 
Coadjutors with Eliot — Bourne and 
Treat of the Cape, Mayhew of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, and Danforth of 
Taunton — were measurably success- 
ful, leading a large number of converts 
into semi-civilization, teaching them 
to get a poor living by farming and 
whaling —the latter a not uncon- 
genial sport. But praying Indians 
were a decadent race, and at Mashpee, 
Eastham, and Assawampsett aroused 
almost as much suspicion as their 
unregenerate brothers. Having little 
regard for property rights, they walked 
into town and took what they needed 
without apology. Many became 
slaves; one, named “Quock,” was 
long in the family of Ephraim Leonard. 
Miscegenation with the imported 
blacks produced a less savage but no 
less fierce-looking type of man. The 
Indians were more capable of adopting 
the white man’s vices than his virtues. 
“Fire-water,” first offered them on 
their meeting with Governor Carver, 
was much to their liking and contrib- 
uted toward accelerating King Phil- 
ip’s War a few years later. Algon- 
quins circled in the rear of the seaside 
settlements “like the scythe of death 
ready to mow them down at any 
moment.” Scalping-knife and toma- 
hawk brought dread alarm to young 
and old. Often the valiant house- 
wife sat in the crotch of a tree with 
loaded flintlock to protect her hus- 
band’s scalp as he hoed the growing 
corn.* 


*These Algonquins first used the word “Yan- 
kee.” Having no “1” in their language, they 
could come no nearer to pronouncing the word 
“English” than “Yengeesh,” which became 
corrupted into “Yankee.” A _ towering, gi- 
gantic, iron statue of King Philip, with uplifted 
tomahawk and full savage regalia, should be 
erected on the summit of Mount Hope as a 
memorial tribute of the Yankee to the former 
tenants of this land, and an object lesson in 
history. 
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